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Botices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


DANTEIANA. 
(Gee SS. i. 4, 113; ii, 22; v. 162, 269, 481; vii. 44, 
146, 217, 410; ix, 183.) 
1, ‘Inferno,’ viii. 70-73 :— 

Ed io: Maestro, gia le sue meschite 

La entro certo nella valle cerno 

Vermiglie, come se di foco uscite 

Fossero. 
Bat for Scartazzini’s singular assumption in his 
comment on the word meschite I should have 
passed over the expression as unsuggestive of 
discussion. The Professor’s remarks (edizione 
minore) are these :— 

“Meschite: moschee; cosi chiomansi i templi dei 
Mussu'mani. Sembra che le fortezze della citté infernale 
svewero la medesima forma. Forse vuol dire con cid, 
the la religi di M tto trae sua origine dail’ 
Inferno. Che poi quelle meschite fossero torri lo dicono 
witanto i commentatori, Dante no.” 

It is to the sentence which I have italicized that I 
takeexception. Of course, to be just, the insinuation 


unwarranted by the text, to Dante what I am 
very sure he never meant to imply. He is but an 
ignoble follower of the Cross who goes out of his 
way to insult those of the Crescent or any other 
treed, and Dante was certainly not that. What- 
ever the poet may have thought of the tenets of 
the Koran, he was not the man to publicly assign 


pee by “forse,” but for all that it imputes, | 


to them a hell-born origin. Dante was no bigot 
in an offensive sense, Abuses, not systems, 
excited his withering scorn, and I am surprised 
that Scartazzini ignores this fact. Lombardi 
contents himself with reverently explaining the 
allusion :— 

** Meschite, & vocabolo Saracinesco (chioea il Buti, 
citato a questa voce nel Vocab. Della Cr.), ed é luogo 
dove i Saracini vanno ad adorare (moschee in linguaggio 
nostro appellansi cotali luoghi); e perché quei luoghi 
hanno torri a modo di campanili, ove montano li loro 
sacerdoti a chiamar il popolo, che vada ad adorare Iddio ; 
pero I’ autore chiama le torri di Dite meschite.” 


Whether meschite means towers or mosques we 
bave, in the face of Dante’s silence, no basis, 
beyond conjecture, for decision. My own view, 
seeing that Dis was a fortified city, inclines me to 
Lombardi’s, despite Scartazzini’s emphatic “ Dante 
no.” Moslem mosques have their ‘‘ campanili,” 
which are just as strictly towers as are Cbristian 
belfries, and either Dante used the word meschite 
instead of torri, to rbyme and scan with the line 
ending in Dite, or he substituted the totum pro 
rte. 

Lord Vernon supports Lombardi in his advocacy 
of torri, and emphasizes it with alte: “ Meschite 
—moschee—alte torri somiglianti ai templi dei 
Tarchi, cosi chiamate.” Translators are not 
always nor necessarily critics, but I append a few 
as showing their handling of the word under dis- 
cussion :— 

And I : ** Its mosques already, Master, clearly 

Within there in the valley I discern 

Vermilion, as if issuing from the fire 

They were.” Longfellow. 

And I: “ Already in the deep-sunk land, 

Master, its mosque-like buildings I descry ; 

As rising out of fire, they crimson’d stand.” 

Prebendary Ford. 

I thus: “ The minarets already, Sir ! 

There, certes, in the valley I descry, 

Gleaming vermilion, as if they from fire 

Had issued.” 

“ Master,” said I, “ I clearly note the same ; 

Its moeques in yonder valley, like a pyre 

Vermilion, as if issuing from the flame.” 

Prof. Tomlinson. 

And I: ‘*O Master, even now are shown 

Its minarets, far off in yonder dale ; 

Vermeil, as if from out a furnace thrown, 

They rise.” Dean Plumptre. 
The dean here ventures on a slight commentary 
thus :— 

“The ‘minarets’ speak of a knowledge of Eastern 
cities which may have been learnt from Marco Polo, 
who returned to Venice in 1295, or other travellers. The 
word was probably chosen on account of its associations 
with heathen barbarians,” 

This is a shade better than Scartazzini, and also a 
shade worse. The poet is credited with a meagre 
acquaintance with Oriental topography, which is 
well ; but he is also presumably assumed to be 
woefully ignorant of Mohammedan theology, which 


Cary. 
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is bad, for Moslems are not necessarily heathens. 
It may be that the good dean took “ minarets” for 
pagan pagodas, which would lessen the sting of 
the c ; but Iam not aware that pagodas are 
equipped with towers, At all events, the notion is 
less monstrous than Scartazzini’s, though neither 
Dante nor any one else has any right to consign 
even heathens, qua such, to hell. I am quite 
aware that our poet, in the three following cantos, 
metes out scant mercy to heretics, which only the 
presumption of male fidei on their part can justify, 
and which holds good for all wilfully outside 
Christianity. Viewed in this modified sense Scar- 
tazzini’s comment is capable of extenuation, albeit, 
me judice, its sweeping character still exposes it 
to the charge of misrepresentation. 

2. ‘Inferno,’ viii. 97 :— 

O caro duca mio, che pid di sette 

Volte m’ hai sicurta renduta, e tratto 

D’ alto periglio che ’ncontra mi stette. 
Another slight Orux Danteiana. What were these 
seven dangers from which one poet freed another ? 
Dante is delightfully tantalizing in his allusions, 
bat we could bear with them more tranquilly if he 
had graced his lines with foot-notes for the benefit 
of readers who are not his contemporaries, Such 
a procedure would in nowise have detracted from 
the interest of his poem, though it might have 
done from its obscurity. Cary’s summary of con- 
jectures on this passage is worth transcribing :— 

“ The commentators, says Venturi, perplex themselves 
with the ~— | what seven perils these were from 
which Dante had been delivered by Virgil. Reckoning 
the beasts in the first canto as one of them, and adding 
Charon, Minos, Cerberus, Plutus, Phlegyas, and Filippo 
Argenti, as so many others, we shall have the number ; 
and if this be not satisfactory, we may suppose a deter- 
minate to have been put for an indeterminate number.” 

Scartazzini also rightly holds the “indeterminate” 
or Scriptural theory, which is as simple as it is 
satisfactory. Had commentators accepted it before, 
their perplexity would have been non-existent. 
But then these gentlemen would mope were there 
no cruces to perplex them, and where there are 
none they revel in creating them, ‘“Ohacun & son 
goat.” By the way, my copy of Scartazzini has 

‘altro periglio” in the text, a manifest misprint 
as much from his note bearing the correct transcript, 
“99, Alto: grave, grande,” as from the obvious 
drift of the line. Lombardi’s view is equally 
sensible :— 

“Tl Vellutello e il Rosa van rintracciando le precise 
sette volte che fu gid Dante da Virgilio difeso; ma riesce 
di maggior eleganza |'intendere adoperato il numero 
determinato per I’ indeterminato,”” 

3. ‘Inferno,’ ix. 23-27.— 
Conguirato da quella Eriton cruda, &c. 
Has Dante made a chronological slip here or not? 
Scholars quarrel and students worry over the 
answer. Some saddle the poet with a crass 


anachronism, others tax him only with 

licence. Which are right ? Saye 
“O Dante errd qui nella cronologi 

vecchia rivivere un 

mitologia antica.” 


And Cary :— 


“Dante a to have fallen into an hronism 
Virgil's deaths did t not happen till long after thie period. 
But Lombardi shows, in opposition to the other com 
mentators, that the anachronism is only apparent 
Erictho might well have survived the battle of Pharsalis 
long enough to be employed in her magical practices st 
the time of Virgil’s decease.” 

Lombardi’s note is too lengthy for transcription 
here verbatim, but one excerpt is unavoidable, 
After quoting Castelvetro, Venturi, and Morando, 
he gives Mazzoni’s suggestion :— 

“To credo, ch’ egli (cioé Dante) volesse intendere d’ un’ 
altra donna maga, la quale egli finze che fosse dopo ls 
morte di Virgilio: e la nomina Erittone, perché quel 
nome fu conveniente a tutte le donne venefiche e z 
and then adds his own :— 

“ Forse sara cosi : ma potrebb’ anche aver Dante intes 
la stersissima maga di Lucano, senz’ anacronismo, e sens 
contraddizione veruna. Contansi egli forse tra la Guerm 
Farealica e la morte di Virgilio pid che soli trent’ anni! 
non poté fingere, ravivise 
a lo, che nuovi igt operasse 

Either Mazzoni’s or Lombardi’s explanation 
satisfies me amply to clear Dante of any conscious 
blundering. No doubt Erictho was a generic term, 
like Pharaoh and Ptolemy and Cesar; or, bys 
poetic fiction, the poet makes the Erictho of Lacan 
survive Virgil. Poets are not fettered by the unities 
any more than novelists. Historically the facts of 
the case are these, according to Lucan (‘ Pharsal.,’ 
vi. 508). Erictho (written Eritton by Lombardi and 
Eriton by Scartazzini), a Thessalian sorceress, was 
commissioned by Sextus, son of Pompey the Great, 
to conjure up a spirit to tell him the issue of the 
battle of Pharsalia. The battle took place in 48 8.0, 
and Virgil’s death occurred some thirty years later, 
in 19 Bc, The point that distresses so many 
scholars is that Lucan’s witch could hardly have 
summoned Virgil’s spirit, seeing that she pre 
deceased him by so long an interval of time. Bat 
why should it? Too much ink has already been 
spilt over this trifle. May this be the last! 

4. Though decidedly uncritical, the following is 
deserving of permanent record under ‘ Danteians.’ 
I clipped it from the ‘‘ Books and Bookmen” 
cobeene of the Manchester Guardian of 11 April, 

896 

“A remarkable Dante collection has just been pre 
sented to Cornell University by its librarian, Mr, Fiske, 
who, unlike most librarians, is a millionaire. According 
to the Speaker, Mr. Fiske collected 3,000 volumes relat 
ing to Dante in little more than a year, a feat that 
not be accomplished by the aid of wealth alone. Be 


secured the first edition of the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ 
by Numeister at Foligno in 1472, his copy being om 
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which belonged to Luca Pulci, brother of the author of 


*Morgante Maggiore.’ He also acquired the Venice 
ky of 1477, and seven fifteenth century issues of 
Jandino’s annotated edition. This list, of course, is far 
from coroplete, but Mr. Fiske purchased all the sixteenth 
century editions except three or four ; the only three 
ditions published in the seventeenth century, when 
Dante was for a time eclipsed; and all but eight of the 
pumerous eighteenth century editi Since 1800 the 
study of Dante bas been — with new energy both 
in Italy and abroad, and the important modern editions, 
commentaries, and translations which Mr, Fiske has 

t together no doubt constitute the greater portion 
af the collection. There are versions of Dante in 
Armenian, Bohemian, Catalan, Danish, Dutch, English, 
French, German, modern Greek, Hebrew, Hungurian, 
the dialects of Italy, Latin, Polish, Russian, Sanscrit, 
Spanish, Swedish, and even in Volapuk, and Cornell has 

s of them all. To complete the collection, 
— m ine articles, journals of Dante societies, 
and some of the privately — tracts which are often 
distributed at weddings in Italy. 

“Cornell is now seputed to have the finest Dante 
library outside Italy, where it is surpassed by the collec- 
tion in the National Library at Florence. Harvard, the 
University of Longfellow, Norton, and Lowell, has long 
had a very large quantity of Dante literature, which is 
not allowed to remain unread. It is to be hoped that 
Cornell may imitate Harvard, not only in acquiring 
books about Dante, but in encouraging its members to 
study them. In England, where there are no millionaire 
librarians, the revival of interest in Italian literature 
must precede the foundation of a special library, but it 
would be as well if those in charge of public libraries 
wore to see that they have at least a set of the Italian 
classics on their shelves,” 


As no article under the above heading subsequent 
tothe death of Pror. Tomiinson would be com- 
plete without a reference to him, may I be per- 
mitted to add a word to what has already appeared 
in ‘N. & Q."? His loss to Dante students is 
beyond telling, and to none more so than to myself. 
My too brief correspondence with him during the 
last three years on our kindred study was of incal- 
talable benefit to me. I append a few extracts of 
general interest :— 

“I bave a large collection of notes, the result of 
thirty-six Barlow lectures on the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ I 
am getting up a volume on one part of the subject,”— 
12 April, 1894. 

“I think it is good practice for contributors (to 
Q') to communicate with each other sud 
for by this means their communications are more matured 
when they appear in print......As I am in my eighty- 
teventh year, I do not count time by the year or the 
month, but only from day to day.” — By anuary, 1895, 

“Dr, Barlow’s Library is rich in commentaries, but I 
am too weak and ill to get to University College, Gower 
Street, to see them,” —27 February, 1898, 

As an appropriate wind-up to this short tribute 
to the memory of this accomplished Dante scholar, 

me quote the pathetic words with which he 
concludes the preface to his ‘ Dante, Beatrice, and 
the Divine Comedy,’ 1894: ‘‘ My work in life is 
, and I await with as much patience as I 


tan command the call to the higher life.” The “ call” | ¢ 
** Pax ossibus suis.” J. B. 8. 


has come. 


ENGLISH BOOKS ON ALCHEMY. 

Anthonie, F. The Apologie; or, defence of a verity 
heretofore published concerning a medicine called 
Aurum Potabile. London, 1616, 4to. B.M., 1084, k. 41. 

Ashmole, E. Theatrum Chemi Britapni : 
containing poeticall pieces of our famous English philo- 
sophers who have written the hermetique mysteries in 
their own ancient language...... collecied......by E. A. 
qui est Mercuriopbilus Anvglicus. The first part. 
London, 1652 [1651), 4to. B.M., E. 653, Another copy 
at B,M., 239, k. 6, with MS, notes and additional plates. 

Ashmole, E. The Way to Bliss, In three books, 
London, 1658, 4to. B.M., E. 940/3. 

Bacon, R, The Mirror of Alchimy, com by R. 
Bacon. Also a most excellent and learned discourse of 
the admirable force and efficacie of art and nature, (The 
Smaragdine Table of Hermes Trismegistus, a com- 
mentarie of Hortilanus, the Booke of the Secrets of 
Alchemie by Galid, the son of Jazich,) London, 1597, 
4to. B.M., 1033, f. 6/1. 

Beguin, J. Tyrocinium Chymicum; or, chymical 
essays, acquired from the fountain of nature. London, 
1669, 8vo, B.M., 7509,a. Imperfect copy. 

Bolton, H. C. Alchemy and Numismatics. (From 
the American Journal of Numismatics.) Boston, 1887, 
8vo. B.M., 7757, f. 28/6, 

Bombast v. Hohenheim, P, A. T., called Paracelsus : 
Paracelsus of the Chymical Transmutation, Genealogy, 


and Generation of Metals and Minerals......Whereunto is 
added Philosophical and Chymical Experiments of...... 
Raymond Lully......Translated......by R, Turner. Lon- 


don, 1657, 8vo, B.M., E 1590/3, 

Bombuast v. Hohenheim, P. A. T., called Paracelsus: 
Paracelsus, hie Aurora, and Treasure of the Philosophers : 
as also the Water-stone of wise men, describing the 
matter of and manner bow to attain the universal tincture, 
H, J. London, 1659, 12mo, B.M.,, 
8907, a, 22. 

Colson, L. Philosophia Maturata : an exact piece of 
Philosophy, containing the practick and operative part 
thereof in gaining the Philosopher's Stone. With the 
ways how to make the Mineral Stone and the calcination 
of mettals. Whereunto is added a work compiled by 8. 
Dunstan concerning the Philosopher's Stone, and the 
experiments of Rumelius and preparations of Angelo 
Sala. London, 1668, 12mo. B.M., 1033, d. 15/1. 

Combachius, L. H, Sal, Lumen et Spiritus Mundi 
Philosophici ; or, the dawning of the day, discovered by 
the beams of light : shewing the true salt and secret of 
the philosophers, the first and universal spirit of the world, 
Written originally in French [by the Baron de Nuise- 
ment]......turned into Latin by L. Combachius......and 
now transplanted into Albion’s Garden by R. T[urner]. 
London, 1657, 8vo. B.M., 8630, a. 21. 

Culpepper, N. Mr. Culpepper’s treatise of Aurum 
Potabile......to which is added Mr, C.’s Ghost. 2 parts. 
London, 1656, 8vo. B.M., 1082, b. 3. 

Dee, A. Fasciculus Ch ; or, chymical col- 
lections......Wbereunto is added the Arcanum or Grand 
Secret of Hermetick Philosophy. Both made English 
by J. Hasolie...... qui est Mercuriopbilus Anglicus f[¢, ¢., 
E. Ashmole]. London, 1650, 8vo, B.M., E. 1325. 

Euonymus, Philiatrus [¢.¢,C. Gesner]. The Treasure 
of Evonymus conteyninge the wonderfull hid secretes of 
nature, touchinge the most apte formes to ay and 
desty! medicines......Translated......out of Latin by P, 
Morwyng. London [1559], 4to. B.M., 46, n. 2. 

Euonymus, Philiatrus [t.¢.,C Gesner]. A new booke 
of destillatyon of waters, called the Treasure of Evonymus 
eeceee Whereunto are ioyned the formes of sondry apt 
‘urnaces...... of Latin by P. Morwyng. 
London, 1565, 4to. B,M., 462, c, 11. 
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Figulus, B. [i.¢., B. Torpfer]. A Golden and Blessed 
Casket of Nature's Marvels...... Now first done into Eng- 
lish [by A. E, Waite] from the German original published 
at Scrasburg in...... 1608. London, 1893, 8vo, B.M., 
8905. bb. 29, 

Fiamel, N. Nicholas Flammel, his exposition of the 
hieroglyphicall figures which he caused to bee painted 
upon «an arch in 8. Innocent’s Churchyard in Paris, 
Together with the secret booke of Artephius and the 
epistle of John Pontanus: concerning both the theoricke 
and the practicke of the Philosopher's Stone. Faith- 
fully and......religiously done into English......by Cirae- 
nus Orandus, London, 1624,12mo0, B.M., 1032, c. 5, 

[Reprint edited by W. W, Westcott.) London [1890], 
Ato. 8905, dt. 17, 

Glauber, J. R, A description of new Philosophical 
Furnaces; or, a new art of distilling, divided into five 

ts......Whereunto is added g description of the 

incture of Gold, or the true Aurum Potabile : also the 

first part of the Mineral Work. Set forth in English by 
J.F.,D.M. London, 1651, 4to, B.M., B. 649. 

Glauber, J, R. -The Works of......J. R. Glauber con- 
taining great variety of choice secrets in Medicine and 
Alchymy: in the working of metallick mines and the 
separation of metals......Translated into English...... by 
©, Packe. 3 parts. London, 1689, fol. 

H[itchcock], EB. A. Remarks upon Alchemy and the 
Alchemists, indicating a method of discovering the true 
nature of Hermetic Philosophy. Boston, 1857, 8vo. 

-» 8907, aaa. 1. 

Hartlib, S. Chymical, Medicinal and Chyrurgical 
Addresses made to 8. H. London, 1655,12mo. B.M., 
1036, a. 37. 

Helvetius, J. F. The Golden Calf, whick the World 
adores and desires. In which is handled the most rare 
peesed wonder of nature in transmuting metals. London, 


1670, 12mo, B.M., 8907, a. 24. 
Hermes (Trismegistus). “Aureus”: the Golden 
Tractacte......concerning the physical secret of the 


Philosopher's Stone. With an introductory essay by J. 
Yarker. Bath, 1886, 4to. B.M., 8632, e.17. One of 
“The Bath Occult Reprints.” 

Honpreght, J. F. Aurifontina Chymica; or, a col- 
lection of fourteen small treatises concerning the first 
matter of Philosophers, for the discovery of their 
(hitherto so much concealed) Mercury. Which many 
have studiously endeavoured to hide, but these to make 
menifest for the benefit of mankind. London, 1680, 

mo. B.M., 1036, a. 29. 

Hort»lanus, junior, The Golden Age; or, the reign 
of Saturn reviewed. Tending to set forth a true and 
mstural way, to prepare and fix common Mercury into 
Silver and Gold. intermix’d with a discourse......ex- 
plaining...... the Philosopher’s Stone......An essay...... 
preserved and published by R. G. London, 1698, 12mo. 

M., 1033, d. 37. 

Jabir Ibn Haiyan al Tarsisi. The Works (or rather 
Summa Perfectionis, Liber investigationis magisterii, De 
inventione veritatis et Liber Fornacum] of Geber...... 
Er by R. Russel. London, 1678, 8vo. 

! 


Jabir Ibn Haiyan al Tarsisi. The Discovery of Secrets 
attributed to Geber, from the MS, With a rendering 
— wo by R. R. Steele. London, 1892, 8vo, B.M., 

Kelley, otherwise Talbot, E. The Alchemical Writings 
of E. Kelly. Translated from the Hamburg edition of 
1676, and edited with a biographical preface [by A. E. 
Waite). London, 1893, Syo. B.M., 8905, de. 35. 

Rost. Atec. Peppie. 

9, Weltje Road, Hammersmith, W. 


(To be continued.) | where are they sold now? A fire- 


B.M., 545, 1. 11, | 


B.M., | 


DE CaPeLlo.—In “4 
Relation of Two Several Voyages made into ths 
East Indies, by Christopher Fryke, Surg., anj 
Christopher Schewitzer [sic]......Done out of the 
Datch by S. L.” (London, 1700), on p. 291 ocean 
the following :— 

** Another sort, which is called, Chapel-Snakes, be 
cause they keep in Chapels or Churches, and sometime 
in Houses. These are very mischievous and venomous, 
and without a timely Antidote, they who are bit by 
them die Infallibly. They are commonly from 4 to§ 
foot long; and they have a sort of Bladder, or spot of 
white, which shews it self on the top of their Head whea 
they are vex'd,” 


The above is a fairly correct rendering of the 
Dutch version; but the latter, as well as the 
original German of Schweitzer, indicates in plainer 
language what snake is meant. The German rans; 
** ..eseebaben oben auf dem Kopff/ wan sie unwillig 
und sich aufthun/ eine weisse biass/ formirt wie 
eine Brill.” This description can apply only to the 
cobra de capello; and the identity of the pious 
“‘chapel-snake ” is at once revealed. I cannot say 
whether Schweitzer was the originator of this 
amusing etymological blunder; but it is worth 
drawing attention to. It is somewhat surprising 
that the late Sir Henry Yule seems to have over 
looked it ; at any rate, it is not recorded in ‘ Hob 
son-Jobson.’ Neither does the ‘ New Zag 
Dictionary’ enter “‘ chapel-snake,” which is, how- 
ever, a kind of “‘ ghost word.” 

Dowatp Ferevsoy, 

5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


Trapes.—An old civic toss 
began with ships at sea and ended with the pretty 
little trankmaker’s daughter at the corner of & 
Paul’s, The corners of St. Paul’s acquire m 
additional interest from the forthcoming ceremony 
under its shadow, and one is led to look for links 
between the present and the past ; but when last 
I searched those corners, I found no trankmakers 
pretty little daughter, indeed, no traunkmaker # 
all. I wonder if she of the toast was named 
Scabrook or Clements. Turning out the contents 
of a trunk of other times, long stowed away, I wa 
struck by the label inside the top. It was thatal 
Scabrook, late Clements, No. 5, corner of 8 
Paul’s, next Cheapside. The original trank and 
bucket warehouse. Variety of fancy and git 
leather trunks, cork jackets, fire buckets sad 
bottling boots. With modesty now rare, the 
_trankmaker, or perbaps his pretty little danghter, 
| caused the label to be adorned, not with a 
| representation of the emporium for their goods, bat 
"with an eastern prospect of the cathedral charel, 
supplemented, however, by quaint drawings of the 
| articles specified. Now No. 5 has gone a 
away as possible ; all round St. Paul’s there is a0 
one trunkmaker ; and, as for the is they 
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“ 
beable to tind ; but 1 doubt if any trankmaker’s 
Surg., and danghter would supply me with a cork jacket. 
out of the And where should I go to be measuted for a pair 


d bottling boots ? 
Cairo. 


Gornce Romyey.—By a slight slip, Mr. Walter 


pean Armstrong becomes guilty of a very absurd mis- 
d ve tuke in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
bit by (alix. 199). He says :— 
ry it }| “The reaction against the popularity he [Romney 
Head che tjoyed during his lifetime persisted until about 18.7, 
when, owing chiefly to the winter exhibitions at Bur- 
_— —- a higher opinion of his powers began to 
ell as the This should, of course, have been 1870. Romney 
in plainer was not represented at the first exhibition in 1870, 
man rans; and only by one example in 1871. It can hardly 
ie unwillig be doubted, however, that the boom in Romneys 
rmirt wie originated in consequence of these Old Masters’ 
nly to the Exhibitions, although the South Kensington Ex- 
the pious hibition in the “sixties” demonstrated the fact 
ADNOt say that a very great portrait painter had been un- 
r of this deservedly neglected. It is an exceedingly inter- 
is worth esting and remarkable fact that Romney, who 
surprising tasted all the sweets of a very wide-spread popu- 
ave Over: tity in his lifetime, should have been clouded in 
in ‘ Hob obecarity and neglect for nearly three-quarters of a 
century after his death. W. Rozerts. 
) is, how- Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham, 8.W. 
Mort Guost Names,—In an interesting 
‘Biggar,’ by Mr. Pearson, printed in vol. 
the Proceedings of the Literary and Scientific 
vic toast Asociation of Barrow, there is a carious explana- 
‘be pretty tion of the name “‘ Cove o’ Ken,” which appears in 
er of St the Ordnance map. The engineer officer who sur- 
quire a veyed the Barrow district in 1875 did not under- 
$e stand the Furness dialect, and made a hook-shaped 
for links , called Calf Hook End, locally pronounced 
when last “Goaf Hook End,” into “Cove o’ Ken,” as it now 
kmaker's Wands in the Ordnance map. In like manner 
maker st Root Ing Lane, so called from the adjoining 
s named fields, called Root Ings, where they grew turnips, 
contents u altered on the map to “Rating Lane.” To 
ay, I was avoid blunders, the Ordnance officers ought to 
that of understand local dialects. Isaac TaYLor. 
‘<5 “To sTaND THE RacKET.”—Not having been 
and gilt ole to meet with any satisfactory information, 
sets al tither in printed books or MS. sources, as to the 
rare, the origin of the old saying, “to stand [or bear, or pay] 
soghter, racket,” in the sense of to pat up with the con- 
palatial Sequences, or to pay the damages or compensation 
yoda, bat ‘or an act, I venture to put forward the following 
chert, in elucidation. In ancient Scotch law, as well as 
gs of the among the Anglo-Saxons, rachet (rachetwm, or 
> as fet rachatum, from the French racheter, to redeem) 
re is Bot was equivalent to thief-bote, the compensation, 
ey sold, tdemption, or ransom of a thief, and which 
I might Bouvier (‘Law Dict.,’ Philad., 1870) considers as 
sorresponding to Saxon weregild, a pecuniary 


composition for an offence.” Wergild was, how- 
ever; as I take it, the price of a man’s life, or, in 
other words, the fine paid for killing a man. “To 
stand the rachet,” was, therefore, anciently, to pay 
or stand surety for the payment of, the ransom of 
a thief, which ransom probably included com- 
pensation for the loss, as well as a fine for the 
offence. See also such authorities as Skene, Blount, 
Cowel, &c., as to rachetum. W. R. 


‘*THREE ACRES AND A cow.’—It has not, I 
think, been noted separately in ‘N. & Q.’ that 
Mr. ©. L. CO. writing from Baltimore, U.S. 
(8 §, vii. 86, under ‘ A less Ancient Shooter’s 
Hill’), gives an American phrase parallel to that 
attributed to Mr. Jesse Collings, but presumably 
of a date much earlier, ¢.¢., a date soon after 
President Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation. 
The emancipated slaves appear to have expected 
to get ‘‘ ten acres and a mule” apiece. 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


Free-Lance.—A reqnest was made lately—I 
think on behalf of the ‘N. E. D.’—for an example 
of the metaphorical use of this word. The Poet 
Laureate supplies one when he says, ‘‘ Free Lances 
is a recognized pseudonym,” in his ‘ The Season,’ 
p. 47, ed. 1869. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


‘Dictionary or Nationa BrocraPay’: M.P.s. 
—The following notes and emendations are sug- 
gested by articles in vols. xiviii. and xlix. 

Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwick, was M.P. 
for Essex in 1614, 

The parliamentary course of the Hon. Francis 
Robartes, fourth son of the first Earl of Radnor, 
was as follows: Bossiney, May, 1673 to 1679; 
Cornwall, March to July, 1679, 1679-81, 1681, 
August, 1685 till 1687; Lostwithiel, 1689-90; 
Cornwall, 1690-5; Tregony, 1695-8, 1698-1700, 
1700-1, 1701-2 ; Bodmin, December, 1702 till 1705, 
1705-8; Lostwithiel, December, 1708 till 1710 ; 
Bodmin, 1710-13, 1713-15, and 1715 till decease 
in February, 1718. 

Sir William Roberts, the Parliamentarian, who 
represented Middlesex in the three Cromwellian 
Parliaments of 1653, 1654-5, and 1656-8, died a 
knight only, The first baronet of the family was 
his son, and the title expired in 1698 with the 
second baronet. Vide a pedigree of Roberts of 
Willesden, by the late F. Gregson, in the Genea- 
logist, v. 306, correcting the account of this 
baronetcy in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 

Daniel Rogers, Clerk to the Privy Council and 
son of John Rogers, the martyr, was M.P. for 
Newport, in Cornwall, in the Parliament of 1588-9. 

Sir Edward Rogers, the comptroller, was M.P. 
for Tavistock, 1547-52; Somerset, October to 
December, 1553, 1558, 1559, and 1563-7. 
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John Rogers, ‘of the Middle Temple,” M.P. 
for Wareham in 1584-5, 1586-7, and 1588-9. 
Unless there is proof positive that he was identical 
with John Rogers, LL.D., second son of the 
martyr, I am inclined to think that he was second 
son of Richard Rogers, of Brianstone, Dorset, and 
heir to his elder brother Andrew (who was M.P. 
for Wareham in 1584-5). Io that case he would 
be the John Rogers knighted on 23 July, 1603. 
It is not improbable that the John Rogers, gent., 
who sat for Canterbury in 1601, was the martyr’s 
son. I should be obliged by evidence of this either 
way. 

Sir Francis Rolle, son of Chief Justice Henry 
Rolle, was M.P, for Somerset, 1656-8 ; Bridgwater, 
1660 and 1669 ; Hampshire, 1675-8 ; Bridgwater, 
1678-9 ; Hampshire, 1679-81 and 1681. His will 
was proved 3 Feb:, 1686/7. 

Admiral Sir George Rooke was M.P. for Ports- 
mouth continuously from 1698 till 1708. 

William Roper, More’s son-in-law. His full 
honours were Bramber, 1529-36 ; 

ochester, 1545-7 and 1547-652; Winchilsea, 
March, 1553, and October to December, 1553 ; 
Rochester, April to May, 1554, and November, 
1554, to January, 1555 ; Canterbury, October to 
December, 1555. Christopher Roper, his brother, 
sat for Rochester in March, 1553. 

Edward Russell, afterwards Earl of Oxford, was 
M. P. for Launceston 1689-90, Portsmouth 1690-5, 
and Cambridgeshire from 1695 till created a peer. 

Francis Russell, afterwards fourth Earl of Bed- 
ford, was M.P. for Lyme Regis 1610 to 1611. 

W. D. Pivx. 


**Crvis Romanus sum.”—Lord Palmerston gets 
the credit of being the originator of the proud 
boast that every Eoglishman, wherever resident, 
should be able to say “ Civis Romanus sum,” and 
safely confide the defence of his rights to the 
empire of which he was a citizen, I find, however, 
that he was anticipated by Oliver Cromwell. In 
book i. of his ‘ History of His Own Times,’ Bishop 
Burnet informs us that some of Admiral Blake’s 
sailors had got into trouble at Malaga for showing 
disrespect to a procession of the Host. Blake 
demanded that the priest who had incited the mob 
in revenge to maltreat the sailors should be given 
up to him, threatening that, if he was not sur- 
rendered within three hours, he would burn the 
town. The priest, on making his appearance 
before Blake, defended what he had done as just 
retribution for the impious conduct of the sailors. 

“Blake answered that if he had sent a complaint to 
him he would have punished them severely, since he 
would not suffer his men to affront the established 
religion of any place at which he touched : but he took 
it ill that be had set on the Spaniards to do it; for 
he would have all the world to know, that an English- 
man was only to be punished by an Englishman: and 
so he treated the priest civilly, and sent him back, being 
satisfied that he him at his mercy, Cromwell was 


much delighted with this, and read the letters in Council 
with great satisfaction; and said he hoped he should 
make the — << an Englishman as great as ever that 


of a Roman RMS 
. SPEN 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tue INVENTION OF THE GuILLoTINE, (See 89, 
x. 195, 249, 298, 385, 441; xi, 23.)—The following 
may prove illustrative of this subject and may be 
worth insertion. It would appear that criminals of 
rank were beheaded with the sword in France in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In Froissart’s 
* Chronicles,’ vol. ii. p. 465, London, 1839, is anen- 
graving entitled “ Execution of Aymerigot Marcel 
at Paris, from MS. Froissart of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” The culprit is represented with his eyes 
bandaged, kneeling down with his hands clasped, 
whilst at his back is the executioner wielding a 
long two-handed sword. On one side is the priest 
who has just given him absolution. The author 
says that “he was first carried in a cart to the 
pillory in the market-place, and turned round 
within it several times” (‘ Chronicles,’ vol. iv. 
chap. xviii.). Queen Anne Boleyn was beheaded 
in 1536 by the sword, by a French executioner, 
sent for from Calais for the purpose by Henry VIIL, 
the unfortunate queen kneeling down and having 
her hair secured in a net. If we may believe 
‘Quentin Durward, in the days of Louis XL 
of France wholesale executions by hanging took 
place under the skilful hands of Petit André and 
old friend the late 

early twenty years my i 
Rev. W. Falconer, MA n rector of Bushey, Herts, 
made me a present of some etchings, the account of 
which may prove illustrative of the history of the 
guillotine, The etchings are nine in number, 
were accompanied by the following letter :— 

“ The accompanying engravings or etchings are after 
some sketches made by an artist of the name of 
I saw the originals in the hands of a printseller 
years ago—I think, about the year 1831 or before—aod 
desired to purchase them, but he declined to sell, oa 
the ground that he intended to have them engraved, and 
on a subsequent visit to Paris I found that be had done 
so, The etchings are faithful copies, but they do not 
convey the artistic touches of the originale, which were 
executed on small slips of paper, and, as I was 
with some danger to the artist.” 

The story goes that the artist stole into the 
cells before the execution of the culprits, and 
made these sketches. The inscription under one 
of them may suffice,— 

“ Dessiné d’aprés nature par Gabriel . A. Simon , Cor 
donnier a Paris . Officier aie . Gardien du jeune 
Louis XVII. au Temple, Né a Troyes, 1736. 
avec Robespierre 10 Thermidor an 2-29 
1794. Vignéres, Bd", 4, Rue du Carrousel, Paris.’ 

The knife of the guillotine must indeed bare 
required frequent s ning. The fear must have 
been great in England lest the French 
might have been imitated in our own country. On 
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the occasion of the arrival of the news of the exe- 
ation of Louis XVI., 21 Jan., 1793, it is said 
that the members of both Houses of Parliament 

in mourning, with one solitary exception, 
that of a member who appeared in a blue coat and 
baff waistcoat, the usual dress of a Whig nobleman 
or gentleman at that time. His name is 

A, 


withheld. Joun Picxrorp, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 
Qucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
onfamily matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addressesto their queries, in order that the 
sewers may be addressed to them direct. 


Scors Greys at BLennemm.—What was the 
wiform head-dress of the Royal Scots Dragoons, 
or Royal North British Dragoons, whichever they 
were called at the time, worn by the regiment at 
the battle of Blenheim ? D. 


Sar CoxstirvTion.—Can any one kindly give 
me the titles and authors’ names of books, pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, or guides (the more 
statistical the better) respecting this historical 
vessel, as much admired in America as the Victory 
in England? St. Nicholas of February, 1895, 


Veu or Mary, Queen or Scots.—I should be 
gd to know where I can find some account of the 
vil which is stated to have been worn by Queen 
Mary on the scaffold. This veil appears to have 
ben given by Cardinal York to Sir J. Coxe 
Hippisley. Is there not some doubt as to whether 
itis a genuine relic ? G. W. Wrictey. 

$8, Southborough Road, South Hackney, 


“ToaD UNDER THE HARROW.”—Who is the poet 
telerred to in the following passage from Wyclif’s 
sermon for the Fourth Sunday in Lent (‘Sel. Eng. 
Whs.,’ ii, 280) 

“Cristene men may seye, as te seip in pro- 

“Capock.”—This word is said to mean a 
bladgeon, a short, thick club, our sole authority 
being a Somersetshire glossary by Messrs. Williams 
sod Jones (1873), compiled for the Somersetshire 
Atchwological Society. I should be glad to know 

er any Somersetshire correspondent is able 
0 bear witness to the existence of the word. 
Tue Epitor or 


Diatect Dictionary.’ 
Press, Oxford. 


Houmsy (on Hotpensy) House, co. Norra- 
aurtos.—Are there any paintings or engravings 


when Charles I. was a prisoner there. I know of 
Buck’s engraving and the one in Grose’s ‘ Anti- 
quities,’ but they represent the house in ruins, 
C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, 


Locat Areas 1n THE NortH oF ENGLAND IN 
Danish Norman Times.—l. Symeon of 
Durbam records that King Onut gave to the 
Church of St. Cuthbert (Durham) ‘‘ mansionem 
Standrope cum omnibus suis appendiciis id est 
Cnapatun Scottun Rabi Wacarfield,” &. What 
was the nature of appendicia? Raby is at the 
present day a township or civil parish. There is 
also a manor or lordship of Raby, “cum suis 
membris,” but this probably originated later, when 
the Nevills made Raby their home. 

2. By a charter dated 1131 the Prior and 
monks of St. Cuthbert granted to Dolfin, the son 
of Ughtred, and his heirs, at a rent of 4. a year, 
“Standropam et Standropciram cum omnibus que 
ad eam pertinent.” Is it probable that Staindrop 
and Staindropshire is identical with the appendicia 
to Cnut’s mansion of Staindrop ? 

3. Dolfin’s grandson and successor, Robert Fitz- 
Maldred, married Isabella de Nevill, who on the 
death of her brother Henry in 1227 became sole 
heiress of the Nevill estates: their son Geoffrey 
assumed the name of Nevill, and their descendants 
became immensely wealthy and powerful, built the 
Castle at Raby, and received the title of Earl of 
Westmorland. Is it probable that Staindrop and 
Staindropshire became under them the Manor of 
Raby ? BaRNARD. 


Biste oF 1650.—In 8vo., in blue morocco; 
both Bible and Testament with engraved title, 
bearing royal arms and printed centre ; translated 
“ By his Majesties Special Commandment” ; and 
imprint, “ London, Printed by the Company of 
Stationers, 1650.” The Old Testament has a 
woodcut of Adam and Eve in Paradise at top of 
Genesis. Bound with these is Sternhbold and 
Hopkins’s ‘ Psalms ’ with title, “‘ Printed by A. M. 
for the Companie of Stationers, 1653”— printed, 
not engraved. How did this edition come to be 
published, as Charles was executed 30 January, 
1649, Old Style, and the year 1650 commenced in 
the subsequent March? I suppose it ? 


Tenor Betts at St. Micnart, CoRNHILL, AND 
Westminster Apsey.—Speaking of the old bells 
of St. Michael, Cornhill, Stow says :— 

“The fair new steeple or bell-tower was begun to be 
built in the year 1421, which being finished, and a fair 
ring of five bells therein placed, a sixth bell was added 
and given by John Whitwell, Isabell, his wife, and 
William Rus, Alderman and Goldemith about the year 
1430, which bell named “ Rus” nightly at eight of the 
clock and otherwise for knells and in peals rung by one 
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late overhauled by four or five at once, hath been thrice 
broken and new cast within the space of ten years to the 
charges of that parish more than one bundred marks.”’ 
The present peal at St. Michael’s consists of twelve 
bells (tenor 41 cwt.), all cast originally by Richard 
Phelps, of the Whitechapel foundry, 1728, though 
several have since been recast. Now the inscrip- 
tion on the tenor at Westminster Abbey is 
“ Remember Iohn Whitmell, Isabella his wife, and 
William Rus, who first gave this bell, 1430, new 
cast in July, 1599, and in April, 1738. Richard 
Phelps T. Lester fecit.” Is this tenor at West- 
minster Abbey the same bell as the one mentioned 
by Stow at St. Michaels; and if so, how did she 
get to Westminster? J. R. Jerram, 


Capr. Butter Corz.—Who was Capt. Thomas 
Butler Cole, whose tomb is stated by Lysons to 
have been in Marylebone Cemetery, ob. 1769 
(Lysons's ‘ Eavirons of London,’ iii. 253)? Is he 
identical with Capt. Cole who died in Portland 
Street in 1769, according to the obituary of the 
Gentleman's Magazine? Can any of your readers 
help me to get at bis parentage? I believe he was 
first Thomas Butler, and adopted the name of Cole. 


H. M. Batson. 
Welford, Berks, 


Evayce.—Rev. Nehemiah Evance, forty-four 
years rector of Hanwood, Salop, died 1698. Can 
any one say how he became inducted into the 
living, where be came from, or where he was born ? 
Any information will be valued, or information 
regarding his father, Robert Evance, of Astley, 
Salop. A. V. E. 


“Nor worts a rav.”—Dr, Brewer, in ‘ Phrase 
and Fable,’ derives this from a base halfpenny, 
issued in Ireland in 1721, and also refers to a 
Swiss coin called a rappe, worth the seventh of a 
penny. But Charles Reade, in the last chapter of 
his charming story ‘Christie Johnstone,’ tells of 
“@ greengrocer’s son without a rapp” (sic), and in 
& note states that a rapp is a diminutive German 
coin. Is there any proof that our common phrase 
is derived from a paltry coin—Irish, Swiss, or 


German ? J 
ames Hooper. 


PRESERVATION OF Bronze,—I have an Egyptian 
god of bronze, which in the atmosphere of London 
crumbles away like a Stilton cheese. Will any 
one be so kind as to inform me how I can preserve 
it? KI.uicrew. 

Cairo. 

Bixsteap.—Can any of your readers tell me 
from what the word Binstead is derived? It is the 
name of two parishes in Hampshire, one adjoinin 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, the other near Alton, an 
this one has in it Bins Wood, Bins Cottage, Bin- 
stead Wyck, and formerly Bins Pond, referred to 


in White’s ‘Selborne.’ The church is early Norman, 
There is also Binstead in Sussex, Binton in War. 
wickshire, and many names, like Banstead and Ban. 
bury, with the prefix ban. The suffix stead isin. 
telligible; but even if guessing was permitted, which 
Prof. Skeat forbids, I should be at a loss, for hops 
were only introduced by Henry VIIL., so that even 
if they were grown in all the parishes, which they 
are not, I see no connexion with German Benne, a 
basket in which they are collected, or the A.-3, 
binn, a manger, or bean, the vegetable, Canon 
Taylor mentions ban as a Gaelic word, meanings 
white river, but there is no river in any of the 
parishes referred to, except Binton on the Avon, 
Binstead, at Alton, and Banstead are both on the 
chalk. Can the colour of the ground have given 
the name ? R. F. 


J. Cattow.—I shall feel obliged for any infor. 
mation regarding J. Callow, artist, as to bis 
nationality, echool, &. I believe he worked 
about 1840-1860. I have a very fine sea-piece in 
oils, 3 ft. by 4ft., by him. Was he » water-colour 
artist ? Owen WILLIaMs. 

Consult Mr. Graves’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ and the 
* Dict. Nat, Biog.,’ wherein a list app ] 


Puituies-Jopp Famity.—I should be glad 
know the connecting link between John Phillip, 
of Stanstead and Farnham, co. Essex, born sbout 
1727, and his descendant, John Phillips-Jodd, of 
Rickling, co. Essex, who died 1836, with dates 


Nursery Ruyrme.—I should be much obliged 
if you could let me know the date of origin, and, 
if possible, the author of an old nursery rhyme, the 
first line of which is :— 

Ten men lived in a pen. 


Rayer 


Taompsox, oF Rarnoz.—l 
should feel much obliged for information ss & 
place of death, &c., October, 1757, of Anthony 
Thompson, Dean of Raphoe. His history wa 
peculiar: British Resident at Paris, 1741-4, 
which latter year he was ordained and 4) 
dean, apparently under the patronage of the Dake 
of Newcastle. Water OC. Pers. 

61, Porchester Terrace. W. 


‘La Caaxson pe is said to baw 
been sung on the battlefield of Senlac by th 
Norman troops. Since 27 Sept., 1886, whea I 
saw the Bayeux tapestry, I believe the Tb 
depicted and named thereo n by Queen Matilda was 
the important minstrel who in the song, = 
know it, is mentioned as declining it. Am I right 

Bex Jonson. —In my copy of Langhalnes 
* Account of the English Dranuvtick Poets,’ 1601, 
formerly jn the possession of Edward Mang 
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Balliol College, Oxon, there is a note, apparently in 
his handwriting :— 

“Not long ago B, Johnson’s grave was opened. His 
skeleton, which was very short, wae found with the head 
down and heels up, asif so buried, 1830.” 
Is there an account anywhere referring to the 
opening of the grave? A. Cottincwoop Lex. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Morro 1n Greson’s ‘ History.’ —In the first 
velume of the original edition of Gibbon there 
appears on the title-page the quotation :— 

“Jam provideo animo, velut qui, proximis littori vadis 
inducti, mare pedibus ingrediuntur, quicquid progredior, 
in vastiorem me altitudinem, ac velut profundum invehi ; 
# crescere pene opus, quod prima queque perficiendo 
minui videbatur.” 

Where is this taken from ? W. T. Lynx. 

Blackheath, 

Tnisamen as Costers.—In my study of the 
Hlizabethan drama, I notice that where Irishmen 
are introduced there is invariably some reference 
to them as costermongers. In Ben Jonson’s ‘Irish 
Masque’ we find :— 

“By got, o’ my coypshence, tish ish he! ant tou be 
King Yamish, me name is Dennish, I sherve ti majesties 
owne cashtermonger, be me trote; and cry peepsh and 
pomwatersh in ti mayesties shervice ’tis five year now.” 
Dekker, whose chief study was the slums of 
London, introduces Bryan in ‘The Honest 
Whore,’ pt. ii. 

“In England, sir—troth, I ever laugh when I think 
mt; to see a whole nation should be marked i’ th’ fore- 

, #8 man may say, with one iron: why, sir, there 
all costermongers are Irishmen.” 

“Ob, that’s to show their antiquity as coming from 
Ere, who was an apple-wife, and they take after the 
mother.”—I, i, 

In ‘Old Fortunatus,’ IV. ii, Andelocia and 
Shadow are disguised as Irish costermongers. In 
other plays there are similar references. Perhaps 
tome of your contributors who have studied the 
migrations of the Milesian could tell me whether 
Trishmen flocked to London in the brave days of 
Flizabeth, and there adopted the coster’s calling. 
W. A. Henperson. 


Doxes or AquiTaine NoRMANDY AT THE 
Conow ation or Georce III.—Brady, ‘Clavis 
Gilendaria,’ vol. ii. p. 181, third edition, tells us 
thst these extinct dukes were represented, or 
nther personated, by Sir W. Breton and Sir W. 

nson, both belonging to the Privy Chamber, 
oa this occasion. Has this personating been con- 
on any of the succeeding coronations ? 
E. 


Rey, Moses Wittiams, F.R.S.—This reverend 


gentlemen was a native of Cellan, Cardiganshire. 
took an active part in the collation of Wootton’s 


informed that his noted Welsh library of books 
and MSS. passed at his death to the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. Where are they now? Have they ever 
been catalogued ? D. M. R. 


Beplics. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S MATERNAL ANCESTORS. 
(8* S, xi. 261.) 

This article, to which the signature of Danrex 
Hipwe 1 is affixed, should, according to precedent, 
have been printed in small type, it having pre- 
viously appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
28 December, 1896. The interesting information 
it supplies was collected by Mr. A. H. ig 


Cuavcer axp (8" §, xi, 205).— 
Although I differ in one or two points from 
Mr. Tornsee in his conclusions regarding the 
divergences in the two accounts of the story of 
Count Ugolino as given by Dante and Chaucer 
respectively, I agree with him that the 
‘Inferno’ (canto xxxiii.) was not the English 
poet’s sole resource in dealing with the subject. 
My reason for thinking the latter may have 
followed Villani, however, differs entirely from 
that put forward by Mr. Tornzez, who I think 
will have by this discovered that he is mistaken in 
saying that there is nothing contained in Dante’s 
account concerning the “‘ false suggestion” on the 
part of Archbishop Roger. On the contrary, the 
poet expressly makes Ugolino declare that by the 
archbishop’s treachery he came to his doom (ef. 
canto xxxiii. ll, 14-18), “ by effect of his malicious 
thought.” 

Now, Giov. Villani, curiously enough, has 
given us two distinct accounts of the tragedy in 
chapters oxxi. and cxxviii. of his chronicle. In the 
former of these he states that Ugolino had with him 
in the tower his two sons and three grandsons 
(observe Chaucer’s “litel children three”). But 
in the second version Villani forgot this, and 
wrote: ‘‘due suoi figliuoli, e due figliuoli del 
Conte Guelfo suo figliuolo, siccome addietro 
facemmo menzione.” Chaucer makes no allusion 
to the adults, the children alone interesting 
him. It is noteworthy, therefore, that Villani 
and Chaucer both make the same trifling error. 
Benvenuto da Imola very closely copies Villani, 
using some of his actual phrases ; but he does not 
fall into what we may call the trap, and only 
mentions two grandsons. Boccaccio’s brief account 
(‘De Casibus Virorum’) gives no details. Dante 
himself only refers to four individuals in all, besides 
the father. 

Bat, reverting to the subject of the archbishop, 
Villani was by no means the sole resource and 
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in the affair of Count Ugolino, L’Anonimo Pisano 
and Guido de Corvaria (both in Maratori, ‘Sc. 
R. L.,’ xxiv. 651, 652, 655, 694) have left us 
detailed accounts, of which Villani might have 
availed himself. The identification, in the former 
of these accounts, of the relations of the various 
victims may be of interest to quote here: ‘‘ Conte 
Ugolino, e il Conte Gaddo, e Uguecione, suoi fig- 
liuoli, e Nino (dicto Brigata) figliuolo del Conte 
Goelfo, e Anselmuccio, figliuolo del Conte Lotto, 
suoi nipoti, ch’ erano in pregione in della torre de’ 

alandi da sette vie, erano in distretta di man- 
giare e di bere,” &c. Dante would appear to 
group them rather differently ; but I will not 
inger over this matter, 

Turning to another point, it is certainly remark- 
able that while Obaucer in relating the story of 
Zenobia directly refers the reader to Petrarch, 
“my maister,” as his authority on that unfortunate 
queen, he does not say « word about Boccaccio, 
whose ‘De Claris Mulieribus’ he is manifestly 
drawing upon. Modern Italian critics are dis 
to dwell unpleasantly upon this matter against the 
English poet. 

Now, here again we have a literary curiosity. 

io wrote two accounts of Zenobia—ti 
one above referred to, and another contained in 
*De Casibus Virorum [Illastrium.’ Chaucer's 
*Zenobia’ is, in fact, a direct traduction of the 
former of these, and this makes it certain that our 
poet slipped when he wrote “ Petrark” instead 
of “ Boccace.” Further, it is demonstrable that, 
although Chaucer borrows from Boccaccio the 
identical title ‘De Casibus Viroram Illustrium’ 
wherewith to head these and other narratives related 
by the Monk, he is actually utilizing another of 
Boceaccio’s Latin works, and not this one; and I do 
not find even a trace of Petrarch, unless he could 
have studied the latter poet’s account of Hercules, 
which I, for one, do not think he did. 
Sr. Cram Bapperey. 
Castle Hale, Painswick. 


“‘Deap pipes Sir Morren or Focrtsaxc” 
(8@ S. xi. 308).—There is no meaning except 
just that which N. K. himself mentions—as a 
refrain. A short sentence briefly describing one 
wraith or apparition is considered as an appro- 
priate refrain for the verses of a poem describing 
another at more length. And possibly the “ dull 
thud” (to use a favourite modern expression) of 
the long, heavy syllables ‘“‘ Dead—rides” may be 
supposed to add to the effect. 

C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


“Raney” S. x. 333, 366, 421, 518; xi. 
109, 173, 309).—It is not a common experience 
to be assailed in these columns with offensive 


once the thing has , and F, H. has given 
a lead which, let us fervently hope, will not be 
followed. Directly or implicitly he advances 
against an opponent the charge of being “ pre 
cipitate,” “ peremptory,” “not endowed with a 
moderate aptitude for grammatical speculation,” 
**Toconsultus,” a patron of “worse then buck- 
ramed English,” a ‘‘ sciolist,” a “ grammaticule,” 4 
** doctrinaire,” a “ dogmatizer,” and of resembling 
“foreigners in lack of appropriate sensibility.” 
This kind of onslaught bas the promise and 
potency of very serious issues. At this rate, no 
reputation would be safe for a week, and philo- 
sophical discussion would speedily degenerate into 
mere abuse. Surely a point in syntax may be 
raised and considered without beat. An opinion 
may be questioned, but its advocate need not 
necessarily be hooted and pelted with mud. A 
man is unquestionably entitled to hold that his 
critic misunderstands him, and even to assert that 
the criticism offered is of no help whatever 
towards the elucidation of the matter in dispute, 
without thereby exposing himself to a process of 
unlimited assault and battery. By all means let 
there be fair discussion and no favour, but primarily 
it ought to be understood that the method is to be 
absolutely fair. Now to call nicknames is su 
in a literary disputant unfair and undigni 
besides being totally irrelevant. Further, it isan 
exceeding waste of energy in a case like the present, 
for to “ tear a passion to tatters” cannot possibly 
appeal to readers of these pages. In future, there- 
fore, it is to be hoped that contributors to ‘ N. &Q’ 
will not let the sun go down upon their wrath, and 
that their MSS. will be produced after the orb 
has again found them in an equable and placid 
spirit. 

F. H. holds that “It pandy one of them 
emerges ” is correct syntax, and advances the pro- 

ition that it is equivalent to the locution, “It 

rarely the case that one of them emerges.” Well, 
he is perfectly entitled to hold his opinion and to 
offer his gloss, while another is equally justified in 
expressing the view that each sentence should be 
complete in itself and should prompt as little ss 
possible what F. H. calls “grammatical 
tion.” “It is rarely the case,” &c., is good Eag- 
lish, because “rarely” is properly used as a 
adverb and has nothing whatever to do with s 
substantive clause. Of course, a purist might bold 
that even here the meaning is ‘The case that one of 
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and respect, that the so-called * left- 
handed” or other —advanced by F. H. in illustra- 
tion of his thesis, are hardly, if at all, to the pur- 
pose. Farther, it has to be added that he chafes 
overmuch at the proposal to invert a sentence whose 
poun-clause follows the verb “to be.” Perhaps 
he will not take it amiss if the process is explained 
to bim in reference to a sentence of his own. “ ‘It 
is here that he lives,’” quoth he, “ cannot be inte- 
grated into ‘ It is here the case that he lives.’” Now, 
ifone may be allowed to sayso, F. H. is astray in this 
investigation. The sentence is quite good, and is 
convertible in his despite, for it readily takes the 
form ‘* That he lives here is the case.” That isa 
possable analogue to the sentence despised by this 
censor, “ That one of them emerges is rare,” or, if 
he prefers it, “is a rare case.” And now, finally, 
if it is worth while to carry this further, it would 
be exceedingly interesting to hear from F. H. why 
he describes “ It is rare that one of them emerges” 
as “a sentence that can be analyzed only to the 
efect of producing which trenches 
hard on nonsense.” omas Barne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

Surely much paper and ink might have been 
saved had ‘‘ the original objector” considered that 
the verb “is,” in his crucial sentence, “ It is rarely 
that,” is used only in a slipshod and careless manner 
for “happens.” Substitute “ ns” for “ is,” 
all difficulty ceases. Watrorp. 


It is worth noting that, in a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, dated 1 May, 1780, Dr. Johnson wrote : 
“It is very rarely that an author is burt by bis 
ctiticks,” F. H. 

Marlesford, 

Eactzs Carrcrep at WaTeRoo §. xi. 27, 
89, 194, 296).—The Sergeant Ewart who captured 
one of the eagles at Waterloo came to the hamlet 
of oy peers (which is adjacent to the village in 
which I reside), to s the remaining portion of 
his eventful life. He seems to have been made of 
the right kind of material for heroes. Not given 
to much talking in after life of the exploit concern- 
ing which the whole British nation was in raptures, 
and which raised him from sergeant to com- 
missioned officer“and also to the possession of 
1001, for iife, he nevertheless did sometimes relate 
the story of his adventures to a few of his acquaint- 
ances. The record of one of these brief recitals 
has been transferred to a volume (No. 5) of the 
Manchester Literary Club, from which I obtain 
what is now written. Ewart only spoke of two 
eagles. In the contest, he says, “it was in the 
first charge that I took the eagle from the enemy. 
The Frenchman and I had a hard contest for it. 
He thrust for my groin ; I parried, and cut him 


fortunate to turn aside, to be followed by 
a gallant Frenchman, who, first firing his musket at 
Ewart but missing him, attacked him with his 
bayonet. General Ponsonby, who had witnessed 
the scene, called out to Ewart, “ My brave fellow, 
take that to the rear; you have done enough ti 

you get quit of it.” Sergeant Ewart was promoted 
in the following February to be ensign in the 3rd 
Royal Veteran Battalion, in which he served 
twenty-four years. On leaving the army he 
resided at Tranmere, removed to Ulverston, then 
to Salford, anchoring eventually in a country 
cottage in Davyhulme. Ewart died 23 March, 
1846, aged seventy-seven, and is buried in the 
graveyard attached to the New Jerusalem Temple, 
Salford. In addition to the pictures already men- 
tioned, Miss Thompson has made a portrait study 
of Ewart, who is represented as having lost his 
busby, in her painting of the ‘Scots Greys at 
Waterloo.’ Ricuarp Lawson, 

Urmston. 


Scorr’s Mortatity’ (8 §, xi. 169, 255, 
297).—I am obliged to W. S. for pointing out that 
Robert Paterson died at Bankend. I was, not 
unnaturally, misled by the fact that “ Bankhill, 
near Lockerby,” is the locality named in the text 
of the introduction to the novel, and that Bankhill 
is alluded to afterwards, in the same connexion, in 
three other places. A note, added at the very end 
of the introduction, three pages further on, in- 
dicating that Scott’s informant was in error as to 
the locality, had escaped me, From internal 
evidence, it would seem that the confusion in the 
name of the place must be traced to Robert Pater- 
son’s son, who, in his seventieth year, supplied the 

rticulars of “Old Mortality” to Sir Walter Scott’s 
friend, for the “‘Memorandum of the Funeral 
Charges of Robert Paterson, who dyed at Bank- 
bill [sic] on the 14th day of February, 1801,” is 
stated to be “authenticated by the son of the 
deceased.” E. Crayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


“FIGHTING LIKE DEVILS FOR CONCILIATION” 
(8 S. x. 273, 340, 404; xi. 13, 255).—I see adver- 
tised a new edition of Lever’s novels, edited by his 
daughter. Is it annotated ; and, if so, is there a 
note to the passage in ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ where 
these words are quoted as to Levers responsi- 
bility for them? If not, it would be interesting if 
Mr. Hops gave some reason for his belief, not that 
Lever wrote ballads, but that he wrote the ballad 
in question. Mickey Free’s lament stands on a 
totally different footing. Mickey Free being Lever’s 
creation, his lament comes to us with as strong an 
assertion of authorship as could well be made. The 
reference in ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ to a ballad said to 
be at the time of the incidents narrated 
obviously presents no such claim, while the fact 
referred to is undisputed, the ballad having been 
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heard by Lady Morgan some years before ‘ Harry 
Lorrequer’ was written. 

The comparison which Mr, Hope seems to 
invite by displaying the lament at full is incon- 
clasive proof of authorship. In the verse of the 
ballad we have quick observation, unforced fun, and 
spontaneous humour of peculiarly Irish kind. In 
the lament we have alliteration, antithesis, laboured 
conceits, and ingenious rhyming—too ingenious, 
indeed, for, by conceding that the e in equal shall 
rhyme to the a in ache well, we get two words of 
practically the same sound. Think of hearing the 
two sung for the first time. The lament might 
strike us as clever, but would scarcely touch our 
feelings. The ballad would give us laughter and 
smiles and food for thought. Lever could give us 
all these, and I should be glad to know that he 
wrote that ballad. KiLLIicREw. 


Sir Costa xi. 129, 211, 239, 
252, 317).—It is proved by my friend Mr. W. H. 
Cummincs that Costa gave his age as thirty-nine 
in 1847. On the other hand, I prove by his own 
handwriting that he gave me the date of his birth 
as 1810. There is no more fountain-headiness 
about ove statement than about the other, When 
a fountain-head makes two separate statements 
totally contradictory of each other, it seems to me 
that the world may believe either or neither. This 
being so, it remains exceedingly likely that Pou- 
gin’s date (1807) may be the true one, after all. 
Nothing but a search in the Neapolitan registers— 
if such exist—will ever settle this point quite 
satisfactorily. 

I have mentioned before that Costa’s names can- 
not have been originally Michael Andrew Agnus, 
No Italian was ever christened Michael or Andrew 
or Agnus (why not Angus or Feargus at once ?), 
The names Michele Andrea Agnolo were probably 

icized when Costa was naturalized in England. 
Juuian MarsHatt. 


“ To waLLop” (8S, x. 397, 463).—Among those 
who commonly use this, ‘‘a walloping beating ” is 
an extra good or excessive whipping, not neces- 
sarily with a stick or whip. The winner in a 
lads’ fight has walloped the other one. An un- 
reliable tale is a walloper, and anything big beyond 
common—the big gooseberry, potatoes, cattle, and 


so forth—is a Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop, 


I have heard this word very frequently in 
London, as well as the verse which OC. CO. B. 
quotes, It is a piece of childish slang, and bears 
the meaning of ‘‘ beat or thrash.” The ‘Slang 
Dictionary ’ has :— 


walloping the French; but it is more probably con- 
nected with wheal, a livid swelling in the skin after 
low.” 

Walloping also is quoted, with the meaning “a 
beating or thrashing,” with an adjectival sense 
of “big or very large.” Is there any connexion 
between this and wapping or whopping=of 
size or great? This is also given in the ‘S. D,’ 

O. P. Hatz, 

As the foot-note says, the use of this word is not 
by any means confined to the northern counties, 
It is in frequent use in Glamorganshire and on 
the west coast of England. The ‘ Encyclopmdic 
Dictionary’ states it is a doublet of gallop, from 
A.-S. weallan, O. Fris. walla, Low German wallen, 
to boil; and after giving as intransitive mean- 
ings “to boil quickly,” ‘‘to gallop,” both marked 
**Prov.,” it gives as a transitive meaning “to 
castigate,” “ to flog,” but does not even hint how 
it comes to mean that. D. M. BR. 

Wrvitt (8 §S. x. 336; xi. 37, 113, 191, 314), 
—This is a name well known among the leading 
county families of Yorkshire. The lineage is 
shown at length in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ (see 
Wyvill of Constable Burton and Little Burton), 
and several of its members have sat in Parliament 
during the present century as ~ for York and 


Richmond. Watrorb. 
Ventnor, 


Aurtuor anp Source Wanrep (8" S. xi. 289), 
—These lines may be seen in Popham’s ‘ Poemata 
Selecta.? When the author's name is known it is 
commonly appended in this selection; but whether 
it is so or not in this instance I nore oh a 


me to ascertain, Ep. 
Not yet ascertained. See 8" S. iv. 89, 296. 
F. ApaMs. 


Currie orr Datrymaips’ Harr (8" x, 495 ;* 
xi, 30).—May not this have been a reminiscence 
of scalping? Guizot (‘History of Civilization, 
London, Bogue, 1846, vol. i. p. 429) says :— 

“The custom of scalping, or taking off the hair of 
their ies, 80 among the Americans, was 
also practised among the Germans. This is the 
decalvare mentioned in the laws of the Visigotbs; the 
capillos et cutem detrahere still in use among the Franks 
towards the year 879, according to the annals of Fulda; 
the hettinan of the Anglo-Saxons, &c.”” — Adelung, 
‘ Ancient History of the Germans,’ 303. 

Tuomas J, JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton, S.W. 


A curious case of hostile hair cutting resulted in 


litigation in 1791. It is reported from York, 
15 October of that year :— 


‘*A cause for cropping was tried last week at the 


“ Wallop, to beat or thrash, John Gough Nichols 
derives this word from an ancestor of the Earl of Ports- 
mouth, one Sir John Wallop, Knight of the Garter, who 
in King Henry VIII,’s time distinguished himself by | 


sessions at Barnsley, in York+bire, an action 

brought against Mr. Poole and his lady, of that place, by 
Mr, Stagg, an attorney, for an assault. The charge lay 
chiefly against Mrs. Poole, as in an affray between Mr, 
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Stagg and her husband it appeared she had cut off the 
tail of the former. The investigation was a continued 
source of pleasantry to the Court, though a verdict was 
given in favour of Mr. Stagg.” 

St. Swrrary. 


‘Matty Leg’ S. x. 336; xi. 236).—The 
song ‘ It was a’ for our Rightfu’ King’ is given in 
‘The Songs of Scotland Chronologically Arranged,’ 
Bell & Daldy, v.d., p. 497, and is prefaced by the 
following note :— 

“Ascribed to Capt. Ogilvie, a cadet of the house of 
Inverquharity. He took part in the Battle of the 
Boyne, in the service of King James, and accompanied 
his royal master into France, being one of a hundred 
gentlemen who voluntarily agreed to attend their King 
in exile. He was killed in some engagement on the 
Rhine,” 

The song consists of five stanzas. The third stanza, 
which is similar to the first stanza in C. C. B.’s 
communication, runs thus :— 
He turn’d him right an’ round about, 
Upon the Irish shore, 
And ga’e his bridle reins a shake 
With, “ Adieu for evermore, my dear,” 
Witb, “ Adieu for evermore.” 
Another version, containing some verbal variations, 
isgiven in the notes to Scott’s ‘ Rokeby,’ p. 538 
(Scott’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ Globe edition). 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Loxpon No. 37, Leicester 
(8 xi. 225).—According to J. T. 
Smith, who was steeped in the artistic traditions 
of the eighteenth century, the house of Mrs, King, 
who was murdered by Gardelle, was No. 36, on 
the south side of Leicester Fields (‘ Nollekens and 
his Times,’ ed. 1829, ii. 214). Mr. Hesp’s state- 
ment that No. 37 was situate on the north side of 


the square must be a slip of the pen. Tom Taylor | 9 


(‘Leicester Square,’ p. 493) says the murder took 
place at No. 37; but Smith, who was acquaiated 
with many members of Gardelle’s set, must be 
adjudged the better authority on this point. There 
is a long and circumstantial account of Gardelle 
and the murder in the Gent. Mag., xxxi. 171-178, 
but no contemporary report that I have seen 
specifies the number of the house, which was pro- 
bably unnumbered at the time. If Horwood’s 
map is referred to, it will be seen that No. 36, 
during the last century, was one of the two centre 
ses on the south side of the square. 

According to the best authorities, the sketch of 
Theodore Gardelle which faces p. 172 of Ireland’s 
‘Graphic Illustrations,’ i., was made by Richards, 
and only “ touch’d on” by Hogarth. Is it known 
where the original pen-and-ink sketch is ? 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Tae Dutcu Scots Bricape (8 §, x. 413, 
485).—I regret I cannot, from the note-book 
Written by his son, give information in answer to 


Lord Lyon King at Arms as to Duncan Robertson 
of Strowan having been an officer in the brigade 
after his flight from Scotland in 1753. Neither 
can I state the full name of his son Oolyear. In 
the list of Strowan’s papers there is the following 
entry: ‘‘ List of the Officers of Colyears Regiment 
in Sept. 1727 and of Cunninghames in 1732.” 
This probably refers to the Colyear who sub- 
sequently became field-marsbal. Strowan was the 
ancestor of two who were distinguished in the 
world of letters, bis eldest daughter Margaret 
being the mother of the unrivalled song writer 
Caroline Oliphant, Baroness Nairn, while his great 
grandson was that prince of preachers the Rev. 
Frederick Robertson, of Brighton. 

The following are extracts from the note-book 
referred to. They contain the disbursements of 
one of the sons, Alexander or Colyear, in connexion 
with his company. Unfortunately the year is not 
given. The money appears to be in Dutch guilders. 


July 20 —Supper giv’n to Capt. 8 who wrote to Major 
—— at the C.urt of N——, 4 0 0. 

Travelling charges to Sergt M—— when he went to 
Bois le duc to procure his sons discharge, 6 9 0. 

Aug. 27.—Travelling charges to Sergt M—— who 
went a second time to Bois le duc for his son, 2 12 0. 

Epaulette for the Sergt, 7 0 0. 

To Mr‘ I. Levy, } p cent for two Bills on Rotterdam 
one of 300 guilders & one of 500, 6 0 0. 

Big coat to the Sergt, 8 0 0. 

Sept. 5.—A Wallat,1 2 0. 

Sent to B for the Discharge, 84 12 0. 

Carriage of the Money & Letter, 0 15 9. 

Hat, 3 10 0. 

Cockade, 0 10 0. 

Sword belt for Mackay, 2 2 0. 

Half boots for Mackay, 3 12 0. 

6.—Toll and Passage of Rivers from Nymegen to 
Venlo, 1 19 0. 
Dinner and afternoon refreshm. for myself & 2 men, 
8 0, 


7.—Supper Lodging & Breakfast at Venlo for myself 
& two men, 4 4 0 

Coach from Venlo to Wyckradt, 16 0 0. 

Horse for Mackay, 3 10 0. 

Drink money, 0 4 0, 

Barber, 0 5 0. 

8.—To old Mackay in leaving him at Nymegen, 5 4 0. 

To young Mackay at Nymegen, 2 12 0. 

Gave Mt A Macaulay at Nymegen to pay Van der 
Hagen at Bergen-op-Zoom, 70 0 0. 

To Taylor Brownley at Nymegen for making a suit of 
regimentals to W. Mackay furnishing the Scarlet, Velvet, 
white cloth Lining &*, 42 5 4. 

To Sec" Mack»y 10 Rixd, 26 0 0. 

11.—To Sec" Mackay again, 124 0 0, 

Drink money to Count Wickradts servants,7 16 0 

Lost at cards to the Countess, 4 15 0 

To Sect Mackay, 36 0 0. 

Bill at Wyckradt for one dinner and six suppers for 
lodging to two gentlemen, for lodging & maintenance to 
yy during four days & to one man during six daye, 

0. 

Drink money half a crown, 1 8 4. 

A Bottle of Wine ext* to the Secretary, 0 10 0. 

Chaise from Wyckradt to Venlo, 7 0 0. 

Supper & Lodging at Venlo for two Gentlemen & 9 
Serv., 4 10 0. 
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Drinkmoney to the Serv", 1 0 0. 

Chaise from Venlo to Nymegen, 14 10 0. 

Drink money to the Coachmen, 1 4 0. 

Dinner at Bucksmeer, 3 2 0. 

Given out by John Cameron for Tolls, Ferry: Coffee, 
Drams, Barber &*, 3 12 0. 
aie to M* Douglas when he went to Wyckradt, 

Oct, 28.—Gave old Mackay on his setting out the 
omer, ime including the price of an old regimental, 

Nov. 10.—Monday sent out to Sergt William Mackay 
for himself and two men 19 days pay, 15 8 0. 

Paid my Chaise from Nymegen to Venlo hir'd the 6' 
of yd including first passage money, 14 12 0. 

A oo for old Mackay not marked in the proper 


23.—To old Mackay for the mens fraught &, 10 8 0, 

A Spedroon for young Mack’, 3 5 0. 

For Wageners Listing money, deducing a Rixdollar for 
redeeming his baggage, 7 16 0. 

To M* Levi for the exchange of two bills one of two 
hundred & one of three hundred guilders, 3 15 0. 


To Altenhauser’s father for expenses to himeelf his 
son & another man betwixt Wyckradt & this besides his 
own —_ here and in returning which the Secretary 
of Wyckradt engag’d to pay five ducate, 26 5 0. 

To Smith for Buttons to — regimental, 2 15 0. 

To old Mackay, once upon being ordered out of 
town 4 R D & the rest when he set out for Britain, 


23 0 0. 
Total, 879 1 0. 
Auchterarder. 


A. G. Rem. 


Mepats For THE Battie or THE Nite (8 §, 
x. 376, 466; xi. 178).—I bave a copper medal 
exactly as described by Mr. Tompson at the last 
reference. The inscription round the edge reads : 
“From Alex’ Davison, Esq", St. James’s Square, 
as a tribute of regard.” Are these medals rare ; 
and what is approximately the value ? 


J. E. Horriaan. 
Langholme, Oxford. 


“Arsé (8 S, xi. 46, 172).—The 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ gives the following 
quotations of the word in the sense of reversed ; 
turned backwards :— 

“*But the matters being turned arsye versyc, they haue 


the fruicion of those pleasures that shall neuer decaye.” 
—‘ Udall: James,’ c. 5. 


** Arseversie, perversely, without 
order.” Glossog. or.’ 

Can any reader turn up the passages? I fail to 
know what “ James, c. 5,” stands for, or “ Glossog. 
Nor.” Is it not strange neither this dictionary nor 
Marray’s gives any reference to its use as a spell 
or incantation? Maurray’s gives, under Arsy 
Versy,” numerous quotations of the use of the 
word in the sense of “ backside foremost, turned 
upside down, contrary,” &c. D. M. R. 


Arsé-versé, here pronounced arsy-varsy, is a 
common phrs , thus explained in the 1877 reprint 


of N. Udall’s translation of the ‘ Apophthegmes of 
Erasmus’: “ Arsee verses, the tail at top, reversed, 
clean contrary, quite the opposite.” It occurs 
thrice in the ‘ Apoph es, viz., on ff. 6, 88, 
and 339 of the 1542 edition. See also ‘Para. 
phrase of Erasmus,’ 1548. “‘ But the matter was 
suddenly turned in & out clene arsee versee.”—Lauke, 
f. 129, verso. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The word used by Udall in the passage quoted 
at the last reference is a different one altogether, 
Minsheu gives it a place in his dictionary :— 

Arseuersie, G. & revérs, & rebotirs. I. rinverso, & 
risivérecio, 4 rovéscio, alla invérsa. H. al revés, al con- 
ad inversdm, p perversé controver- 
sim, 

It occurs also in Bailey, and in Halliwell, who 
cites several authorities for its use in good English, 
It still survives in dialect, and I have frequently 
heard it as a vulgar substitute for vice versd, of 
which I have always supposed it to be — 


Bisnors’ Wies (8 8S. xi. 104, 174, 251, 270). 
—If I may trust a distant memory, there is a brass 
of Bishop Monk, of Gloucester, who died in 1856, 
in the north aisle of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey, of which church he was canon, representing 
him in an episcopal wig. Perhaps, however, this 
does not prove my case, The wig was often worn 
by schoolmasters, as by Charles Lawson, M.A.,8 
layman, high master of Manchester School for 
forty-three years, who died in 1807, and by Dr. 
Samuel Parr, who died in 1825. The effigy of 
Henry Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, who died in 
1834, in the south transept of Norwich Cathedral, 
represents him wearing a wig, and that of Arch- 
bishop Harcourt, who died in 1847, in York 
Minster, represents him wearing a wig, a8 does & 
replica of it in Caen stone in the Harcourt aisle in 
Stanton Harcourt Church. The usual ordinary 
dress of a bishop or dean in the early part of this 
century seems to have been the wig and spron 

Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, who 
died in 1815, in the fine portrait by William Owen, 
which has been finely engraved, wears such a dress, 

oun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


In the University Library at Durham we have 
a portrait in oils, a marble bust, and two engraved 
portraits of Dr. Routh, in all of which he is repre- 
sented in his wig. We have also one of his actual 
wigs, and a great heavy trencher cap ; these were 
ted by the Rev. James Barmby, B.D. (Hon. 
D. D. Dunelm), sometime Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. J 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Now that the subject is on, 
recalling, in ing, that Thack 
Newcomes ’ ( Ziii.), refers to the al 
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by the bench of bishops of its wigs (that insane 

decoration), as an accomplished fact, and is pleased 

to make facetious, if hardly respectful, comparisons 

between the box and the bench, returning to the 

charge in chap. xiv. H. E. M. 
&. Petersburg. 


Hotty Meanvows (8" §. i. 431, 462; xi. 304). 
—If we are to believe Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
quoted by Mr. Appy at the last reference, holly 
trees have the intelligence to arm themselves with 
spines on the leaves of their lower branches, to 
repel browsing cattle, like a regiment of infantry 
meeting a charge of cavalry with fixed bayonets ; 
while the leaves of the upper branches, being 
beyond the reach of attack, remain unarmed ! 
Unless the holly trees in this northern region, 
being at a lower stage of “‘evolution,” have not 
yet attained to intelligent life, I think I am safe in 
saying that all new holly leaves, whether on lower 
or higher branches, are “as smooth as those on a 
camellia,” and that all, wherever situated, in the 
course of time develope spines, 


M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


This reminds me I never but once saw an 
aimal feeding on holly. It was in the January 
of 1895, just after the heavy fall of snow that 
happened in the veginning of that month, and 
near Aston, in Shropshire, while walking from 
Clun to the nearest railway station. A cow ina 
field by the wayside was browsing on a holly- 
tree growing in the hedge there. I stopped to 
look at the, to me, unusual sight, and gazed in 
wonder at the apparent relish with which she tore 
of and crunched between her teeth the tough and 
prickly provender, Leaves, berries, stalk, and 
everything were gathered in by her tongue and 
ground up by her powerful maxillary arrangements. 
Aman I mentioned this to afterwards said it was 
avery unusual thing to see. Pepestriay. 


“Hagge is the Icelandic hagi, a pasture.” 
Far be it from me to dispute this. But to me it 
reads like a coppice-land rather than a pasture- 
land word. Years ago I lived in the south of 

in a coppice country. The coppices 
were let to Englishmen (oddly enough), who 
tarned the brushwood to all sorts of uses. They 
made charcoal, pill boxes, spale baskets, 
_ handles, pyroligneous acid, &c. Now 
the piece of land cleared by the coppice tenant 
im a year was such a year’s “‘hag.” A ‘‘hag 
of hollin” would convey to me this mean- 
ing, & thicket of holly which the tenant had the 


right to cat. I always took “hag” to be cognate 
with “ hack,” J. M 
Dorchester. 


Fir=Fovcnr S. xi. 264).—Fit, used as the 
past tense of fi is not yet obsolete in England. 


It is to be heard in Cumberland and Lincoln- 
shire, and, I believe, in Northamptonshire and 
Leicestershire. Probably other counties use the 
word. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


I have heard this many times in different parts 
of England, and a friend tells me (but without 
giving the exact reference) that it occurs in 
Anderson’s ‘Cumberland Ballads.’ ©. B. 


This word is in constant use in Northampton- 
shire. It is included in both Miss Baker’s and 
Sternberg’s glossaries of Northamptonshire words. 
Both writers also refer to Evans’s ‘ Leicester- 
shire Words,’ &c., as containing it. Miss Baker 
describes it as ‘‘the old preterite of the verb to 
ht.” Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Toms of Manmoop or (8 x. 
175, 259).—An article, ‘The Temple of Somnath,’ 
Asiatic Journal, N.S., vol. xl., January-April, 
1843, pp. 167-174, concludes thus :— 

“*We bave intimated our disbelief in the tradition 
which has identified the doors of Mahmood’s tomb at 
Ghuzni with the portals of the temple of Somnath. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the iron mace of the con- 
queror, which was doubtless deposited in the leum, 
should have disappeared, and that a wooden door should 
have defied the tooth of time and the mischief of man 
for eight hundred years. It would seem that the mace 
was there prior to the arrival of the British. Major 
Hough, ‘ Narrative of Operations,’ &c., p. 228, says: 
‘On a tombstone of white marble lies the mace of Mab- 
mood, of such weight, it is said (for 7 saw it not), that 
few men can wield it.’ Mr, Atkinson, who likewise 
visited this tomb, says: ‘The mace of the couqueror was 
not to be found; it was whispered that it had been 
secreted by the moollahs, under the apprehension that 
it might be carried off during the presence of the army 
at Ghuzni; but, if so, it has not yet been restored. It 
was described to me as an iron bar, with an iron globe 
at the end, studded with sharp angular points, and of 
great weight,’ The door he describes as massive, in 

nels, carved, and well put together: two folds, 

inged, form one half of the door, which seems to be 
about eight feet wide by fourteen feet high. The anxiety 
of the late Runjeet Sing to —— this door, and the 
reluctance of the late Shah Shooja to part with it (the 
former having proposed and the latter having refused a 
stipulation in the treaty between them for its transfer), 
may, perhaps, lend some countenance to the tradition of 
its Hindu origin. If it should prove that the Governor- 
General of India has incurred so heavy a load of 
reproach for restoring in a solemn manner to a temple 
which bas ceased to exist a door which never belonged 
to it, his fate isa singular one, and he should, perhaps, 
be exempted from censure in consideration of 
ridicule which attaches to the affair.” 

Tomas J. JEAKES. 


‘Peer anp Fier” (8@ S. x. 76, 166, 339, 
422 ; xi. 17, 113, 175, 235).—After reading Mr. 
Maruew’s note I feel I was too hasty in adopting 
the statement of Aubrey’s editor that the mean- 
ing of fleet in the ‘Lyke Wake Dirge’ was water. 


The word flcet can, I think, only apply to running 
or this would be met 
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with inside a house. In the phrase “fire and 
fleet ” it must, as shown by Ducange, be equiva- 
lent to the A.-S. flett or flet, a dwelling, house, 
chamber, bed. The meaning of the first stanza 
of the ‘ Dirge,’ which I quoted in my former note, 
must be that on the one night on which the 
lyke or corpse was waked, it would receive the 
comforts of firing, house-room, and candle-light, 
but that as soon as it passed away from its tem- 
poral dwelling, it would have to encounter the 
terrors of Whinny-muir, the Brig o’ Dread, and 
Purgatory fire. I see that Mr. Andrew Lang, in 
his pretty little ‘ Collection of Ballads,’ just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, retains—as I 
think incorrectly—Scott’s old reading of “‘ fire and 
eet,” 


I think the meaning of fere in fere-hous 
is probably passage, and the building may have 
been either a ferry-house or a house for the 
accommodation of passengers or wayfarers in 
general. W. F. Pripeaocx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


“Skates”: “Scatcues” (8 S, xi. 305).—The 
history of these words had already been traced at 
some length in my ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ 1883, p. 604. 
Mr. Mayuew has apparently failed to notice that 
the name for the thing originated in the fact that 
the primitive skate, as I there point out, was 
merely the shank-bone (Low Ger. schake) of some 
animal tied under the foot. See also Tylor, 
* Anthropology,’ p. 307. A pair of these bone 
skates are in the British Museum, and are 
delineated in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 138. 
Scache, grallus (i.¢, a stilt), occurs in Levins, 
*Manipulus,’ 1570, p. 5 (E.E.T.S.). So late as 
1711 Swift speaks of skates as not generally 
known (‘ Journal to Stella,’ 31 Jan.). 

A. Smyrue Patmer, D.D. 

South Woodford. 


Tae First Twenty Britis Steamers 
xi. 288).—In the Monthly Chronicle of North 
Country Lore and Legend, 1891, p. 306, is an 
article on ‘The First Tyne Steamboat,’ which 
begins as follows :— 


** Built on the banks of the Tyne, the first steamboat 
that carried on passenger traffic in Enlish waters was 
launched from the South Shore, Gateshead, on Monday, 
21 February, 1814, a fortnight after the breaking up of 
the Great Frost; ard on Thursday, 19 May, the Tyne 
Packet, as Sykes is faithful to record, began to run as a 
passenger boat between Newcastle and Shiclds, Being 
Ascension Day, it joined the [ icipal] pr ion of 
barges, and was a great novelty. ‘It was the principal 
novelty of the day,’ says the Newcastle Chronicle on the 
ensuing Saturdy, ‘greatly outstripping’ the corporate 
procession ‘ by the rapidity of its motion.’ Three weeks 
afterwards the Chron:cle had a second puragr«ph : * The 
Tyne Steam Packet has now commenced its regular 
voyages between Newcastle and Shields. Previous to 
this, a féte was held in it on Friday last in honour of 
his ey birthday, when a number of gentlemen 
proceeded in it to Shields, where the party was regaled 


by an excellent dinner on board.’ There were trips in 
the Race Week [that year] from — to day, ending 
25 June. ‘ Best cabin, ls.; second cabin, 6d.’ Steam. 
boat speculation sabsequently set in; rivals rose up 
alongside the primitive paddles; and the pioneer packet, 
making iteelf known from among the rest, appears in 
November, 1815, with the distinctive name of the Per. 
severance, having (as we are told) on the 9th of that 
month left Shields in the afternoon, ‘and arrived at 
Newcastle in two hours, against a very strong gale of 
wind and fresh in the river.. The Tyne was the first of 
the rivers of England to begin passenger traffic by steam. 
Other waters in Britain, however, had led the way, The 
Comet was plying on the Clyde in 1812,” &c. 


Your correspondent will find much more usefal 
information on the subject in the same article, and 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ iv. ; 4" S. xi. ; 6% S. iv, 

Rica. WeEtrorp, 

Rep, Waire, S. x. 294; xi. 296),— 
A perusal of the song would, I should say, con- 
firm the view taken by Kituicrew and satisfy D, 
The tone is distinctly Chauvinistic or (Anglicd), 
according to the slang phrase until recently in 
vogue, “ Jingoish,” and I am no admirer of the 
panegyric cry, ‘‘ Our noble selves !” except for a 
particular object and on a special occasion :— 


Tue Rep, Waite, anp 
Britannia, the pride of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
The world pays a homage to thee ; 
At thy date the nations assemble 
To Liberty's cause ever true, 
And thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue ! 
When war spread its wide desolation 
And threatened the world to deform, 
The ark of our freedum's foundation, 
Britannia rode s«fe through the storm ; 
Her mantle of vict’ry spresd o’er her, 
So bravely she bore up her crew, 
While her flag floated proudly before her, 
The boast of the red, white, and blue ! 
Then the wine.cup—the wine-cup—bring hither, 
And fill it full up to the brim, 
May the wreath Nelson won never wither, 
or the star of his glory grow dim; 
May the service, united, ne’er sever 
But both to their colours prove true, 
Here's the Army and Navy for ever! 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 


Nemo. 


Joux Crayton (8 S. xi. 308). — Edward 
Stephens was best known before Queen Anne's 
time. He was originally a barrister, and began, 
seemingly about 1670, by procuring in the country 
parish of his residence a monthly and thea 
a weekly Holy Communion, which he says “ was 
rarely then anywhere else in the nation above once 
or twice, or thrice at most, in the year.” He then 
removed to London, and went on by bringing 
together a band of daily communicants, with & 

riest whom he says he had “‘ brought off from the 
Dissenters,” and here they used a Liturgy of his 
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own composition. After a while their chaplain 
was laid by, as it seems, through ill. health ; and 
Stephens then obtained Holy Orders himself, and 
continued the service for some years longer. Why 
it ceased I know not; but it had ceased when 
be published his Liturgy in 1696. This was 
republished in Hall's ‘ Fragmenta Liturgica,’ 1848, 
vol. ii., and reference may be made to the preface 
to that work, and to the Christian Remembrancer, 
xviii, 207. His society is also mentioned in the 
Athenian Oracle, ii. 407. 
OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


(8 xi, 247, 312).—Capt. 
Blanckenhagen was killed at the battle of Seringi- 
pitao, Amboyna, 1813. He was of Dutch descent, 
and his wife and seven children were all drowned 
in the wreck of an East Indiaman on their return 
to England. There are two nieces, his only sur- 
viviog relatives, C. A. Blankenhagen and H. OC. 
Kettlewell. B. H. K. 


Haywett Cavrcna (8 xi. 228, 274).—A 
mall engraving of the church appears in the 
Mustrated London News, 20 May, 1843. It is 
there said to be “in the Early English” style ; 
with no chanc:-!, “the funds being very limited,” 
aad the burial-ground not admitting of further 
meroachment. Worsley and Camberwell are two 
other specimens of the early “ Scott and Moffatty ” 

le. Epwarp Marsnatt, M.A. 


Law Srationer S. xi, 24, 132).—The note 
contributed at the first reference gives the need- 
fal correction of the statement made in the 
Ceutary Dictionary’ as to the basiness of a law 
stationer, The contributor’s criticism of the refer- 
ence, in that dictionary, to the term “ engross” was 
equally called for. It is true that when a will is 
proved in the Court of Probate, the official copy, 
sealed and issued by the court, has been engrossed 
(i¢., fairly written) on parchment. But it would 
be quite an exceptional thing nowadays to write 
00 parchment an original will for signature by the 
Westator. Formerly, indeed, this was not un- 
frequently done, when the only or the chief object 
of the will was to dispose of real property, the 
title to real properly devised being, as a matter of 
law, evidenced by the will itself (and not by the 
te, as was the case in relation to personal 
Property), and it being, therefore, convenient that, 
ia such circumstances, the will itself should go 
With the title deeds, 
tan to wills on parchment, I may mention that I 
ve a printed book of which the title-page is as 
follows : “ A True Copy of the last Will and Testa- 
ment of her Grace Surah, late Duchess Dowager of 
borough ; with the Codicil thereto annexed. 
The second edition. London: Printed for M. 


Cooper, at the Globe in Pater-noster-Row. 1750. 
Price 1s. 6d.” The “In testimonium” clause, with 
which the will concludes, is as follows :— 

“In witness whereof I the said Sarah Duchess Dowager 
of Marlborough, the testatrix, have to this my last will 
and testament, contained in this and the seven preceding 
skins of parchment, set my band and seal (to wit) my 
hand to the bottom of each of the said seven precedin 
skins, and my hand and seal to the lust skin, where al 
the said skins are fixed together, the day and year first 
above written. Sarah Marlborough. 

The note of probate is as follows :— 

“Proved at London, before the Worshipful John 
Bettesworth, Doctor of Law, Master Keeper or Com- 
missary of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, on the 
second day of November, 1744, by the oaths of the Right 
Honourable Hugh Earl of Marchmont, Thomas Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, Beversham Filmer, and James Stephens 


the executors.” 
R. R. Dezzs. 
Wallsend. 


” (8 S, x. 212, 320, 402; xi. 36). 
—Mr. Tasos. Ravctirre, at the last reference, 
remarks that ‘‘ really and truly ‘ pinaseed’ is a 
condensation of ‘a pin to see it.’” He advances 
no argament in proof of such statement, for the 
charge of a pin, mentioned by him, for looking at 
the peepshow accounts only for the first syllable of 
the word, which is unchallenged. Mr. Rapcuirre 
gives ‘‘ ter” four times as the Derbyshire pronun- 
ciation of “to,” so, according to such pronunciation, 
we ought, on bis own showing, to have not 
‘* pinaseed,” but ‘‘ pinterseed.” What he means 
by saying that “seed” is a pronunciation of 
“saw” in the county of Derby, I do not know. 
Seed is a weak preterite of see, and nothing more. 
It is used in various parts of the country instead 
of the strong and proper form saw. 

That “seed” in the word under discussion is a 
dialectal pronunciation of sight, as I remarked at 
the second reference, admits, | believe, of no reason- 
able doubt. At the third reference Ma. Jouy T. 
Pace speaks of the “flower mosaic” as the 
‘sight,” and quotes :— 

Give me a pin to see my sight. 

Farthermore, in Mr. J. Clough Robinson’s ‘ Dialect 
of Leeds,’ 1862, pinasight is given as the name for 
the “flower mosaic.” Sr. SwitHin (x. 320) gives 
the rhyme :— 

See a pin and let it lie, 

You ’re sure to want one before you die, 
I have usually heard the lines quoted without the 
word ‘‘one,” and with the object of inculcating 
the necessity of being careful and thrifty in small 
matters, F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Woovew Pitcuers (8 S. xi. 189, 292).—I am 
very much obliged to Mr. Barve and to Mr. 
Batuo for their kind and interesting replies. 
Mr. Bavne’s “ water stoups” are no doubt most 
interesting relics of old-world Scotland ; but that 
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they could be mistaken for jack-boots shows, I 
think, that they must be more like black-jacks, 
wine stoups, or wine flagons than the vessels I 
specified. I particularly stated that they were not 
straight-sided, but “ bellied "—that is, pear-shaped 
—because I had in mind certain tall, churn-like 
milk pitchers, figured by Miss M. M. Dowie in 
her ‘A Girl's Ride in the thians,’ with 
which type I thought they might confounded, 
and of which type I suspect Mr. Barwe’s “ water 
stoups” to be. The utensil I mean is that which 
Mr. Bartuo (see Littré) quite correctly specifies 
as un broc—pear, or jag-shaped, coopered of oak 
staves and iron hoops, furnished with an upright 
spout or lip of sheet-iron, and an iron or wooden 
jug-handle, and, like a cask, generally unpainted. 
Tomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


F The Leeds Mercury Weekly Supplement, 3 April, 
contains on p. 10 an account of ‘ Norse Marriage 
Customs,’ by Mr. John Wager. Speaking of the 
marriage feast, he remarks :— 

**Dish after dish disappears, and vanishes 
again, while meantime the serving swains hurry to and 
fro with spouted wooden cans, long and narrow, under 
their arm, striving to supply the still more insatiable 
demand for strong ale.” 

F. OC. Birxssck Terry. 


Wooden pitchers, made in shape not unlike a 
large jug—by which name they were known in 
Carmarthenshire—were plentiful thirty or forty 
years ago. They were made by coopers, with 
staves not unlike those used for barrels, but, of 
course, differently turned. I saw them also often 
in Cardiganshire thirty years ago; but I never 
heard an English name for them. I do not know 
whether they are still used there. D. M. R. 


Nostsmen’s Door-piates xi. 328).— 
In ‘ Walks in London,’ by A. J. C. Hare, 1878, 
vol, ii. p. 88, & propos of Berkeley Square and the 
neighbourhood, it is stated that the old aristocratic 
door-plates ‘‘ were once universal.” The plate of 
Lady Willoughby de Broke, in Hill Street, and 
that of Lord Powis are mentioned, but not Lord 
Warwick's. E. G. Crayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Another noble lord whose name was on a brass 
door-plate till recently was Lord Gage, who lived 
in Whitehall Yard ; and, if my memory does not 
deceive me, the same was the case with the late 
Lord Darnley, who lived in Hill Street, 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


Hornam, or Darrow xi. 347).—The 
wife of the Rev. Charles Hotham, rector of Wigan, 
ejected 1662, was Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen 

hompson, of Humbleton. She was buried at 
Little Driffield, 29 April, 1685. To furnish a 


pedigree of this family down to 1700 would be 
what in commercial parlance is styled “a 

order.” Your correspondent will, I think, find 
all she requires in Mr. Joseph Foster’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Pedigrees,’ vol. ii., ‘‘ North and East Ridings,” 
from which work the above information is extracted, 

Fraxcis W. Jacxsoy, M.A, 
Ebberston, Vicarage, York, 


Reuics (8 §S. xi. 67)—An explanation con- 
cerning one of the relics—the pincushion—is to be 
found in Hibbert-Ware’s ‘History of the Founda- 
tions in Manchester,’ vol. ii. p. 126. In the 
copious illustrations to chap. xxv., which deals 
largely with the events of 1745, the following 
excerpt will be found :— 


“But, independently of the Jacobite holydays, the 
Tories, on every common ion, boldly appeared in 
the streets decked out in the Prince’s livery, with plaid 
waistcoats ; the ladies imitating them by wearing gown 
of the same Scottish hue and texture, while every 
cushion showed the initials of P, C. The Whigs, who 
had long hesitated whether to tolerate such a display or 
not, now meditated to put the whole dress and manners 
of the town under the cognizance of a strict police, 
This gave rise to some humorous recommendations to 
the magistrates from Dr. Byrom; that a select com- 
mittee be appointed......who have given undeniable proofs 
of an honest zeal by their regular attendance at bonfires, 
prosecution of Down with the Rumpers,&c. The mane 
facture committee shall, from time to time, visit our 
warehouses, inspect the goods, and severely punish such 
persons as shal! be found to have any which emblematic. 
ally favour Popery or the Pretender; such as your 
plaided chequered gowns, &c., which virtually imply the 
wearer's approbation of the Scotch Rebellion and the 
Church of Rome, of which this chris-cross work iss 
known type or figure. As for your pinchusion-makers, 
I think they should be rigorously chastised, and their 
works publicly burned, let the pretty misses cry as loud 
as they will, It is a monstrous shame that such an 
ancient necessary appendage to the ladies’ toilets should 
be thus jacobitised, and transformed from its primitive 
use into a variegated tool of faction and sedition.” 

Of course, these satirical remarks of the doctor's 
brought the inevitable reply from the “ other 
side,” from which is confirmed Mr. AnDREw’s con- 
jecture that these insignia reached Manchester 
vid Scotland. The Whigs retorted :— 

“As to Jacobitism we have it industriously propagated 
in various shapes; even in our dress, our manufacture 
and what not. Manya pretty girl has been taught t 
read ‘God bless Prince Churles’ upon her pincushion, 
before she can say her catechism. 

“To me it is very obvious that plaid waistcoats, gowns, 
&e., are chiefly worn at this time by way of encourage 
ment of the loyal city of Glasgow, from which place it 
is well known that this commodity principally comet 

several looms have been lately a to furnish 
garters, watch-strings, &c., with this elegant motto, 
*God preserve P, C. and down with the Rump.’” 

The interest that the ladies of Manchester mani- 
fested in the stirring events of the period of the 
’45 forms an entertaining r of local history. 

CHARD Lawson. 

Urmston. 
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Por-surxp (8 S. xi. 66, 297).—The ‘ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary ’ derives this from English pure= 
ind, which seems to bea 


wholly, and 
derivation. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Biographical Notes on the Librarians of Trinity College 
on Sur £. Stanhope’s Foundation. By Robert Sinker, 
D.D, (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Dunmsc his long and worthy tenure of the office of 

librarian of Trinity College Dr. Sinker bas amused him- 

wif with collecting such particulars concerning his pre- 
decessors as still survive. These be has now given to 
the world as an issue of the Cambridge Antiquarian 

Society, Thirty in all are the scholars with whom he 

deals, some of them, no doubt, obscure enough now, but 

others of them, like the writer himself, Mr. William 

Aldis Wright, George Brimley, and others of earlier 

date, men of unmistakable note. But few have found 

s place in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ and 

concerning such as are enshrined therein additional 

particulars are given. A pleasant byway of biography is 
this through which Dr. Sinker conducts us, and coming 
writers will be grateful for bis researches. 


The Queen’s Empire, 
We have here the first number of a work of remarkable 
cheapness, issued by Messrs. Cassell, in honour of the 
approaching festival. The part deals wholly with the 
ment and administration of the empire, illustrated 
-T wonderful series of photographs, The work is 
certain to command an enormous sale. 


Tas April number of the Reliquary is not up to the 
weal average of this magazine, we think. As we have 
aid more than once, we hold it to be a mistake for pub- 
licstions which only appear quarterly to have articles 
continued from one number to the next. In the part of 
the Reliquory now before us there is a second instalment 
of‘ Cave L.nting in Derbyshire,’ which we think would 
have been better omitted, There are also papers upon 
‘Ancient Remains near pdale,’ and various other 
subjects of a like nature; but the number is, upon the 
whole, a somewhat heavy one, wanting in. general 
interest, We wish we could see more variety in the 
pages of this magazine; it might be made a thing of 

use and value to the antiquarian public if it did 
give articles more suited to their wants. We con- 
po paper in this number is upon ‘ Florentine 


Tas April number of the English Historical Review is 
even better than usual, and we feel that this is eaying a 
great deal, considering the high standard always main- 
tained by the magazine. Mr. James Gairdner brings to 
s conclusion bis deeply interesting and instructive ‘ New 
lights on the Divorce of Henry VIII.’ We hope that 
he may see his way to bringing out a history of the 
divorce, from the beginning until the death of Katharine. 

ith the new information now obtained all existing text- 

upon the subject are rendered useless to the 
student. One thing stands out clearly enough—Henry 
Wasa worse man than even his enemies have hitherto 
deemed him; for there was always a feeling that he 
might have, to some extent, persuaded himeelf that 
first marriage was not That theory cannot 
tow be held, It is also shown that he was not only 
Willing, but even anxious, to do anything whatever to 
the Pope, would he only declare the marriage 
notigood, Had this been done, the Reformation would 


in all probability not have taken place. Doubtless some 
abuses would have been modified and changes intro- 
duced, but there would have been no rupture with 
Rome, no spoliation of the churches, guilds, and other 
charitable organizations, and most likely the Church 
would have retained most of her lands and power, Had 
the Reformation come at all, it would have done so by 
the wishes of the people at large, not been forced — 
the country ere it was ready to receive it, We have left 
ourselves scant space in which to do justice to Col. 
Parnell’s exposure of James Macpherson, of “ Ossian” 
fame. We think that there can be but little doubt in 
any mind, after reading the article upon the ‘ Nairne 
Papers,’ that Macpherson deliberately forged them ; and 
he really seems to have bad a genius for such things. 
Forgery must have been a delight to him. We can only 
add that there is not one poor article in the magazine. 


A FINE and an appr iative piece of criticiem is that 
contributed by Mr, W. L. Courtney to the Fortnightly, 
under the title of ‘The Idea of Comedy and Pineros 
New Play.’ The analysis of Mr. Pinero’s work is very 
able, and the significance of the play is put in a new and 
an eminently favourable light, A second article, dealing 
also with theatrical subjects, is the notice by Madame 
Yetta Blaze de Bury of Madame Bartet. This brilliant 
élaire of the Comédie F ise, whose triumphs date 
from her appearance at the Vaudeville, @ score years 
ago or thereabouts, is the recipient of eulogies at which 
the British public, blinded by its adoration of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, may well gape. A tribute of admira- 
tion to the late Prof. William Wallace is paid by Mr, 
J. H. Muirhead. Ouida, writing on ‘The Twentieth 
Italian Parliament,’ arraigns fiercely and characteristic. 
ally “ Criepinism,” and is guilty of an outspokenness that 
might easily embroil her with the authorities, John 
Oliver Hobbes has a paper on ‘Epic and Romance,’ 
which ie, in fact, a review conveying a very favourable 
estimate of Prof. Ker’s recently published book with 
that title. Capt. Gambier iterates his views as to ‘ Russia 
on the Bosphorus,’ and Mr. William Laird Clowes has 
one more tirade against mismanagement in the Navy.— 
The first three articles in the Nineteenth Century all deal 
with the Eastern question, though the title of the third, 
‘Among tbe Bears,’ fails at first to convey the idea, 
Sir John Lubbock defends his Bank Holidays, and calls 
for yet another. He has but little sympathy with those 
who bewail the ravage in the country which the next 
Bank Holiday—that of Whitsuntide—always involves, 
and little experience of other forms of privation by 
which some have to suffer. Miss Wakefield writes on 
* May Carols,’ which are less familiar than the Christ- 
mas . Some of those she quotes are pretty and 
uaint. In ‘The Progress of Medicine Sune the 
aecen’s Reign’ some comforting conclusions are drawn. 
With regard to surgery the record is wonderful, The 
use of anzsthetics and the antiseptic treatment have 
effected a revoluti In medicine, too, a great, though 
less notewortby, advance has been made, and the average 
duration of buman life under civilized conditions has 
been prolonged. Mr. James Mew, who is perpetually 
dealing with Spanish subjects, now treats of ‘Gongora’ 
and Gongorism, and supplies some well-executed, but 
rather modern renderings. Mr. Herbert Paul writes on 
‘The Apotheosis of the Novel under Queen Victoria,’ 
Beginning with Dickens and Thackeray, he ends with 
M+. Stanley Weyman, Miss Mabe! Robinson, and Miss 
Emily Lawless. He bas much that is worth reading to 
say, but the canvas is scarcely big enough for the figures, 
Mr. Buckman’s ‘Speech of Children’ is edifying, and 
Mr. Howard's ‘Tobacco in Relation to Health and 
Character’ consoling.—‘ At Flores in the Azores,’ con- 
tributed by Mr, David Hannay to the New, deals with 
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the death of Sir Richard Granville and the loss of the 
Revenge, These things—mad as oy must be, judged 
by the standard of to-day—were, Mr. Hannay holds, due 
to “ greatness of mind, as it was understood by a nation 
which revelled in Marlowe, and which knew what was 
meant by an ‘heroic fury.” In ‘ The Universities and 
the Education of Women’ the Rev. A. F. H. Boughey 
shows himself in favour of a especial university for 
women, an idea to which women, though hostile now, 
may in time give heed. We are lees sanguine than he. 
‘Lady Asenath in the Witness Box’ is a striking con- 
tribution, which anthropologists will read with interest. 
‘Canton English’ deals with the formation of “ Pidgin 
English ” “ae she is spoke” where “ Chineses ” do con- 
gregate, and is striking, as showing the formation on 
primitive methods of a language now widely spoken. 
A curious and regrettable slip is made in the title of 
‘The Enfants Assistés [sic] of Paris.’ It appears only in 
the title, however, and the account giver may be read 
with advantage. The writer reg»rds as a rebuke to 
France the fact that.in these inetitutions little children 
of nine or ten are allowed to choose their own religion.— 
In the Century, ‘A Suburban Country Place,’ by Mra. 
Van Rensselaer, depicts the residence at Brookline. 
Mase»chusetts, of Prof, Sargent, which, judging by the 
illustrations, must be a spot of ravishing beauty. ‘ Bi- 
cycling through the Dolomites’ supplies many views of 
villxges, edifices, and country types, ‘Scientific Kite- 
Flying’ and ‘Experiments with Kites’ reveal some 
curious and daring experiments that have been made in 
the direction of aerial locomotion by Lieut, H. D. Wise, 
of the United States Army. Complementary to these is 
a third paper on ‘ Photegrapbing from Kites.’ ‘Cam- 
paigning with Grant’ and ‘ The Days of Jeanne d’Arc' 
are cuntinued.—An account of ‘ Undergraduate Life at 
Harvard,’ in Scribner's, will be read with great interest 
by all concerned in university life in this country. The 
points of rereemblance between life in the two countries 
are many. Baseball takes, of course, the place of cricket. 
*Harvard College in the Seventies’ follows. Some 
ictures from life of ‘ The Working of a Bank’ forms the 
‘ourth instalment of ‘ The Conduct of Great Businessee.’ 
‘London as Seen by C. D. Gibson’ deals with the 
Drawing Room, the writer bavi.g been privileged 
to attend one at Buckingham Palace a year ago. It 
is a vivacious sketch, and capitally illustrated. ‘A 
New England May Festival’ is depicted in half a dozen 
well-executed and attractive designs.—In the Pall Mail, 
Mount Edgcumbe, one of the loveliest and sunniest 
spots in England, is described by Lady Ernestine Edg- 
cumbe, and admirably illustrated by photographs. 
‘May Day in the Olden Time’ is finely illustrated 
from designs new and old, including views of the morris 
dance, the milkm»ids’ dance, and the Northampton May 
Garland, No very deep erudition is d splayed, but the 
whole is agreeable. Part V. of Col. Hutchinson's ‘ Story 
of 1812’ is no less valuable than the previous parte. 
* Breeding Season at the Gullery on Walney Island’ i- 
one of manv good papers which make up an excellent 
number.—‘ Napoleon on England and the Englisb,’ con- 
tributed to the Cornhill by Mr. Lew Rusen, shows how 
great was really the ignorance of the first emperor 
concerning our institutions, and how impatiently he 
chafed under the limitations imposed by England upon 
his dreams of conquest. There is little that is new, but 
all is interesting. ‘The Boarding Officer of the Alabama’ 
gives, for the first time, publicity to a strange and 
significant document, Mr, Atlay describes the trial of 
Courvoisier for the murder of Lord William Russell. 
Mr, Andrew Lang defends ‘ Ghosts’ against some current 
forms of contemptuous dismiesal.—Under the title of ‘A 
Poet of Spring’ rt Herrick is described in Temple 


Bar, We learn little that is new concerning the sweet 
pastoral lyrist, and we do not invariably agree with the 
view promulgated ; but the article may be read. ‘A Land 
of Derelicts’ describes the Falkland Islands, coastj 
around which is subject to special discomforts al 
dangers. ‘An Unappreciated Diarist’ is Thomas Raikes, 
whose diary saw the light near half a century ago, 
‘ Coleridgeiana’ and ‘Tales from the Russian’ are both 
to be commended.—To Macmillan's Mr. W. P. James 
sends a well-written essay ‘On the Theory and Practicg 
of Local Colour,’ which furnishes an amusing picture of 
the aberration of the early romanticists. Mr. Macdowell 
writes on ‘Raymond Lully.’ ‘A British Prisoner in 
America’ gives a painful account of the ill-treatment and 
injustice meted out to those who surrendered to Gates at 
Saratoga. -To the Gentleman's Mr. Bruce Boswell sends 
some ‘ Diabolical Folk-lore.’ Mr, T. H. B. Graham deals 
with the legend of ‘ Venus and Adonis.’"—The English 
Jllustrated gives a pleasing account, with illustra‘ion, of 
‘Shelley's Italian Villa, Casa Magna.’ Mr. Clark Russell 
éontinues his capital series of ‘ Pictures from the Life of 
Nelson.’ Mr, James Milner, ‘ At St. George’s Hanover 
y one produces many interesting wedding certificates, 
* Crime in Cathay’ and the ‘Spanish Embassy in London’ 
are to be commended.—Sir E. Verney sends to Longman's 
an important paper on ‘Rural Prosperity.’ ‘The New 
Cure for Snake-bites’ opens out “a new vein for bene- 
ficent research.” 


CassELL's Gazetteer, Part XLIV. carries the alphabet 
to Preston, gives, under Pimlico, a design of Buckingham 
Palnce, and bas views of Pevensey Castle, Pitlochry, 
Pontefract Church, Powerseourt Waterfall, Portsmouth 
Town Hall, and abundant other spots of interest. 


WE have received the first number of the Genealogical 
Magazine, an important addition to works of its class, 
To the features of this at some date we may call attention, 


Mr, C. M. Tentson has favoured us with his ‘Cork 
M.P.s, 1559-1600,’ constituting a biographical dictionary 
of the Members of Parliament for the City, the County, 
and the Borough of the County of Cork from the earliest 
returns tothe Union. The work has high genealogical 
and historic interest and value, and involves much earnest 
and assiduous labour. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
-ignature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

A. (“ Paul of Fossombrone ”’).—Your query 
appeared on 20 March last. 

J. B. Fusmine (“ Silomo”).—A name given by African 
envoys to Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett, M.P. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ""—Advertisements aod 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORY: 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS 
By CHRISTIAN LYS, 


Author of ‘ Market Sefton, ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleigh,’ ‘Suspicion,’ 
‘The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c,, 


Chapters III. to XI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. | MY ADVENTURE with MR, HUDSON 


A LATE HARVEST. 
An UNPLEASANT MISSION. . PRINCESS SUNSHINE. 
| The BELLS of ASHLEY. 


BEGUN and ENDED. 
“ WHERE THERE’S a WILL.” 


MARION’S MISTAKE. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A MYSTERY of the WAR OFFICE. | ROYAL and HISTORICAL PROCESSIONS. 
BEATING of the BOUNDS. j ROYAL HANDS. 
CATS, ANCIENT and MODERN. SOME OLD OXFORD CUSTOMS. 
DUELLING. | The DIGESTIVE POWERS of BIRDS, 
FASHIONS. The DISTRIBUTION of SEEDS. 


HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Diphtheria, 
MAN and HIS IMPERFECTIONS. The INFLUENCE of CLOTHES. 
MATRIMONY in PERSIA. The QUEEN of NIGHT. 
MAYPOLES. The TABLE: The Making of Sauces, 
NORFOLK CYDER. WANDERERS. 


ON LOOKING OUT of WINDOW. WEDGWOOD EMBROIDERY. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. HH SMITH & SOY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS .... 

BECHSTEIN (J. = a on HISTORY of CAGE ‘BIRDS, their Management, ‘Habits, Food, 
Diseases, &c. 


CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates... os 
DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS ove ° 
—_————_—— OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : their Story and their Antiquities _... 
DIXON SS). —STRAY FEATHERS from many BIRDS: being Leaves from a Naturalists Note- 
k. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper _... 
GARNER of COUNTRY LORE for NATURE LOVERS. Gleaned by the Rev. 
FORESTRY and FOREST PRODUCTS: Priz ze Besays ‘of the Edinburgh International orestry Bxhibi- 
tion, 1884. Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.E. F.R.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL 
GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY HIB- 
BERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in Series from by E. 


F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown Svo. 
GARDENS of LIGHT and SHADE. ‘By G. 8. C. Woodeuts and 6 Photographs ove 
eer | (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and CORALS, with Coloured Figures ot 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates . 
JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in my GARDEN, and other Nature | Sketches. “Tilustrated 
LANKESTER, Mrs.—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structure, and Functions. With best 


Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. 

LUBBOCK (Sir JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C. L. LL. D. ole CONTRIBUTION to our KNOWLEDGE 
of SEEDLINGS. 2 vols, a 8vo. over 600 pages. Each 684 ae in the Text. Exhaustive 
Bibliography and Index. (Published at 32s. net, cloth)... vee 

HORSE DOCTOR. New Edition. “0 Pictorial Representations. 

bound, 8vo. ... 

Son, HORSE MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Baition. Revised by J. 1. LUP- 

MEREDITH (J.).—TRBATISE on the GRAPE VINE. With Plans... ; 

MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Tilustrations 

Paxtos (Sir JOSEPH), and Prof. LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. Bnet by T. BAINES, 

R.H.8. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. ooo eee ooo 

POULTRY (The ILLUSTRATED BOOK of). By LEWIS WRIGHT. A Compl and Practical Treatise 
on the Breeding, Rearing, and Management of every known Variety of om With 50 exquisite 
Coloured Portraits of Prize Birds painted from Life, and numerous Wood oon 7 New and 
Revised Edition. Demy 4to. 600 pages, cloth, gilt edges eve 

PRIOR (W. D.).—HARDY SHRUBS, with Descriptions of the most Popular Kinds, and Practical Direo- 
tions for their Culture and Use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcu on 

ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits and Pleasures 

ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS... eee 

ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING : Management of Cows, &c. Second Bdition . 

POULTRY KEEPING .... 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION ‘of HOPS . eve - 

STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING oe 

—_— The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES .. -— 

—_— The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, OA wa 
————— TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE for every sou 
and SITUATION .... 

SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A. —POPULAR HISTORY of ‘the PALMS ‘and ‘their ‘ALLIES. With Plates .. 

STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations ooo 

FOREST, FIELD, and FELL. By J. A. OWEN on 

~ (B. INSECTS : an Account of the “Insect ‘Pests found in Dwelling 

ouses. ustra 

WILD BIRDS (FAMILIAR). Complete in. 4 Series. By w. SWAYSLAND. With 40 Pull “Page Illustra 
tions, and numerous Wood Engravings in each Volume .. pe 
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